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The historical, administrative, and structural status 
of education an Nepal is examined in this report. The introduction 
describes the; country's geographic, historic* demographic, and 
economic background. Section II traces the development of education 
from religious training in the pre-Christian era through the 
post- 19 50 period of rapid educational expansion* section in outlines 
the administrative organization at national and local levels. Section 
I? lists types. bf financial support and sources of revenue for 
schools. Sections ? and VI describe the educational levels, primary 
education is offered in six types of schools: (1) the Buddhist 
schools, designed primarily for training religious leaders; (2) the 
formal English schools, vhich are oriented to the study of Great 
Britain and India; (3) the Sanskrit schools, whose major emphasis is 
language; the basic schools, vhich provide self-sufficiency 

through craf twork; (5) the vernacular schools; (6) and the national 
schools, which are similar to the basic schools. At the secondary 
level are multipurpose schools which emphasize general^ cultural, and 
vocational education. Secondary education is also available in the 
English, basic, and Sanskrit schools. The status and guality of 
higher education and teacher training are discussed iB sections TII 
and VIII. Specialized and vocational education described in section 
IX^_ covers areas of health, agriculture, home economics, forestry, 
industry, and engineering. Finally, adult education stresses literacy 
and includes vocational, civic, and fine and cultural arts education. 
A bibliography, a list of institutions of higb^Br education, a chart 
of enrollment in educational programs, and a proposed educational 
pyramid conclude the document. (KC) 
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This study of educational development in Nepal is 
written from the vantage point of one who has personally 
participated^ over an extended period^ in the program 
of outaide assistance to that country* In its evaluative 
aspects, therefore, it reflects the perspectives and experi- 
ences of the author and does not necessarily represent the 
views of- the Office of Education or any other Federal 
Government agency. The study is beinir published under 
the OflBlce's research program in comparati/c education, 
as part of a continuing effort to produce and disseminate 
information on foreign educational systems. 

Robert D. BAK7:>n>aKNr 

Sp€i:rialist m C 07npaTatvve Education 
for Far EasterTi Oourvtrdes 
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This study could not have been written without the 
help of inany of my colleagues. Foremost among these 
is r>r. Trailokya Nath Upraity, who served as my im- 
mediate counterpart, first as Undersecretary of Education 
in Nepal, then Principal of the College of Education, 
and later as my associate at the University of Oregon 
where he completed his doctor's degree in 1962. I have 
leaned heavily on parts of his dissertation and his coi. 
tributions to published and unpublished documents men- 
tioned above. Finally, he read the draft of this 
manuscript and made numerous helpful suggestions which 
have been incorporated into it. 

To I>r. Bruno Knall of the Kiel University Institute 
of World Economics, 1 owe a deep gratitude, first for 
providing me with new perspectives on the place of educa- 
tion in economic development in Nepal; and second for 
his cooperation as colleague in the UNESCO survey in 
1962 and as co-author of the survey report, on which I 
have relied for much data ori the modeni period. 

A third major source, and an historical landmark Jii 
education in Nepal, is the report of the National Educa- 
tion Planning Commission, which wijs led by_Sarfiar 
Rudra Raj Pandey. It was he and his secretary^'^KltiSher 
Bahadur, K.C., and the other members of this commission 
who pioneered the study and promotion of education in 
Nepal. 

There are many others, some identified in the bibliog- 
raphy; both Nepalese and Americans, who have made 
-major contributions to the development of education in 
Nepal, and hence to this story, but space does not permit 
the recital of their names here. To all who have so gen- 
erously given of their time and interest goes my deepest 
appreciation. 

H. B, W. 
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It was my ^cood fortune, in the fall of 1953, io be invited 
to Nepal to s^rve as Educational Adviser to the newly 
created government and to assist in the development of 
an educational system for that long-sleeping country. 
My visit -lengthened to 6 years as the program unfolded 
with the help of American technical assistance provided 
in part through a University of Oregon contract with the 
International Cooperation Administration. The many 
challenging experiences of this period were climaxed in 
1962 when I was invited to return under a UNESCO 
grant to assist in a survey of a decade of educational devel- 
opment and an analysis of the role of education in the 
continuing economic development of Nepal. The story 
of education in Nepal wh?ch follows has been drawn 
from personal experience and research, from many records 
and reports heretofore unpublished, and from published 
documents now available. 

HtJOH B. Woop. 
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I. Intxodxiction 

Geographical Setting 



Clinging to the southern sloi>es of the liigh Himalayas in central 
Asia lies the little kingdom of Nepal, best known for her famed 
Ohurkha soldiers and her high mountain peaks.* Stretching for about 
500 miles in a northwest -southeasterly direction, Nepal provides an 80- 
to 130-mile wide butfer bet ween India and Tibet. 

Nepal comprises about 55,(K>0 square miles. Her northern boundary 
roughly follows the divide and peaks of tlie Himalayan range. The 
eastern and western boundaries are marked by rivers, but the southern 
boundary fades into the Gangetic plains with few natural features, and 
almost as few man-made markers. 

Although the several mountain ranges in tlie country tend to run in 
an east-west din-action, this vast watershed is drained by seven major 
river systems thi}^ have cut through the ranges in a generalnorth-south 
direction, carrying their waters to the Ganges. Several of these rivers 
cut through the divide into Tibet, thiis creating natural trade routes. 
In fact, these rivers have linked India and Tibet, and have tended to 
separate the various parts of, Nepal ; north-south traffic is much easier 
than east-west traffic. This situation, in turn, has contributed more 
to the encouragement of lo3-alties oriented toward India and Tibet 
than to the development of an indigenous Nepalese nationalism. 

Elevations in Nepal vary from al>out 200 to 29,000 feet. The 
southern band of 20 to 30 miles, lying south of the Siwalik Range, is 
part of the Gangetic plains, has a rather even elevation of about 200 
feet, and is subtropical in all respect^. Much ^f it is forested, but 
this Terai' area also supplies more than its share of rice. The central 
and widest, band consists of hundreds of valleys, about 2,000 to 5,000 

» A sood »onm for inrormatloii on tbe sco^rai^tiy of Nepal it* Pra3yaniim P* Kar&n, 
Nepal: A i^hymicul aiu2 Cultural Geofnaphif. Lextn^on : University of Kentucky Preas. 

7eTk^l9 C — 60 2 ^ 
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feet in elevation, .and of the Hurroundinf; mn^ir^ and foothills^ about 
6,000 to 10,00^ feet high. Here the climate is tempemte ; lK>th rice and 
wheat are staple crops. The northern band of 15 to 20 miles comprises 
the hi^h Himalayan peaks^ 50 of which are over 24^000 feet hif^h, and 
the tundra area with its arctic climate. 

The rainfall varies from 35 to 70 inches per year ; 80 percent of it 
falls during the monsoon period, June to. September. The soil in 
the Terai is ^renerally rich alluvnal silt. In the valleys also it often 
may be silt, but much of the farminjr i» the c-entnil band is on terraces 
that have been cut from tl^e mountain side*s and here the soil may be 
shallow. It is estimated that only about 15 i>ercent of the tillable land 
is now under cultivation, but it must l>e realized that (a) this is prob- 
ably the best soil; and (b) placing additional land under cultivation 
would require the clearinjr of forests, and the building of terraces at a 
tremendous cost of labor. 

The intensity of land utilization varies. Primitive forms of irriga- 
tion supplement the monsoons in some areas, often makin^f possible 
three crops per year. Most of the land provides only a sinjjle crop, 
because of the lack of rainfall 9 months of the year or other climatic 
conditions. Farming methods are primitive and inefficient; it is esti- 
mated that rice production is less than one-third as much per acre as 
in Japan, and wheat peHiaps one-seventh as much p>er acre as in the 
United States. 

The major crop is, of course, rice; wlieat and barley are substitute 
cereals in the colder areas. Potatoes are raised in sufficient quantity 
for export in some areas; lejrnmes and green vegetables are frrown 
in limited quantities. Fruit is almost nonexistent. Timber, nearly 
all state ownecT, has been a valuable resource, but recently the govern- 
ment has taken drastic steps to curtail rash exploitation of the forest 
reserves, thus limiting income from this source. 

For religious reasons, less than half the i>eople eat meat, and those 
who do can afford little of it. C^:ittle are never eaten, and the use of 
COW'S milk^is limited. Goats and yak provide meat and milk, as well 
as hides. Poultry and eggs are common food items^ but fish is rarely 
available. 

The use of animals as beasts of burden is limited. Klephants are 
used in lumbering and horses are used occasionally on the trails. 
Goats and yak serve as work animals, but cattle are not used in this 
capa<jity except in the Terai area. 

Geological surveys have revealed^ low-grade deposits of iron ore. 
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moB mica, a littl© ccwU^ »nd f of oil and jyass fetit there is g^n^ral 

mc:reement anion^: |ceoto|^Hts that there are no 8ub«4tantial mineral 
reeoorces in Nepal. 



Historical Background 

The early history of Nepal is shrouded in darkness. There are 
confiictini? "records of dynasties of 3,0<X) yi ar^ a^o and references to 
Nepal in stone inscriptions left by early travelers through tlie country* 
Hut there are comparatively few reliable historical records prior to the 
British period in India.^ 

One may surmise that 3,000-5,000 years ago there were relatively 
advanced civilizations in various parts of what is today Nepal. 
I>iaries and letters of traveling missionaries and other visitors confirm 
this for the Kathmandu Valley as early as the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies. But modem history in Nepal begins during the 18th century 
when Prithwi Narayan Shah and his successors succeeded in uniting 
the country into a political entity* Shah was king of the state of 
Gorkha^ which lies to the wesit of the Kathmandu Valley, the largest 
and most advanced area in the foothills* In 25 years (about 1743-68), 
Sh^ih conquered the Xathmandu Valley and united the central part of 
what is today Nepal. His successors continued the expansion "until 
Nepal extended to Kashmir on the west, Bhutan on the east, and the 
Ganges River on the sout h . 

The British put an end to the expansion by the War of 1814-16 and 
pushed Nepal's bonnd«t tt-i back to the present locations. For the next 
30 years there was a constant internecine struggle for political power, 
until in 1846, following a bloody court maissacre, Jang Bahadur Rana 
seized the prime-miiiiistership, made the royal family virtually pris- 
oners of the palace, and established a dictatorship. He made his office 
hereditary, and for H>4 years he and his heirs ruled Nepal rigidly, 
closinpr f he borders of - the country. Few Nepalese, other than the 
Ghurka soldiers, were allowed to leave, and less than 50 foreigners 
(including diplomats) were allowed to enter during the Rana century 
of reign. 



• Sonrees for tbe blstos7 of Nepal are nuaierouii. See. for example^ Sylvaxi Le-rl* JJe Jiepol, 
Pmrl»; Erae^it l>roux, t«>5 : Prancin L S. TuJcor. <7or*Xtfr THe Btanf of tKe G^kAam, 
London : Cattstable. ; Olrilal Jain^ /iwfia Meetm China, i« XepoZ, Hombay : Asia Pnb- 

Haiit<fc | f llottae* : aiMl also the varloua wrltinx> of I>. R. ResAi* 
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Growing nationalt!^!^ fr«Kioni niovMnentn in India^ i*iili|rbM?nm<»nt 
of thf> Ghurkm 8oldi«i*rtt who returned to their villttir^^M affer iJO years of 
.-«ervic« in India and other purtn of the worhl, and other faftorn made 
it pomible for Ktn|; Tribhuvan to overthrow the Rannn and re|^%in 
political power in 1951. 

Then be|^n a decadti* of royal it^ijfu witli |)olitionl party aclvice. 
The Kin^<^ anxiouH to entablish a denio4*ratic fomi of jroveriuiient, 
encourafi^ed the development of |x>litical jmrties and appointed various 
advisory bcxlien and cabinets succesHively from the several major 
partiea. Popular elct:'t ions were held in ll)r>l>, and the Nepali <\m>rre«H 
party took over the ivi^is of ^>vernn>ent, but I>ecenilH*r, ItKiO, Kinjr 
Mahendra exercised liiH constitutional ripht and seized contn^l of the 
jsovemment to avoid a national crisis. Since then, political parties 
have been banned^ but the Kin;; has established two advisory bodies — 
the National Panchayat, representative of the loi^al panchayats (coun- 
cila)^ and the National Guidance Council, representative of-v|irious 
occupational fproups, ^ ' 

For many years,'about li2 areas have l>een politically rec^oj^rnizable 
as principalities or districts, Ka*'h has its own provernor, and is di- 
vided into several sub-areas, iiut su|H*rimpos«Hl on thi9sf>tructure to- 
day are 75 sub-districts, or "develof >mcnt - bloclte'''* (see map), most 
of which have a p>olitical head resj>onsible to the governor of the larger 
district. Kach of these 75 areas has an area panchayat, or council^ 
made up of representatives of the villafre panohayats; representatives 
of these 75 panchay^ats make up the National Panchayat^^ne of the 
King'^s advisory bodies. 

Guild-like organization has been encouraged among the farmers, 
meii^l^iits, tradesmen^ and professional groups, etc., and representa- 
tives of the^ groups make up the other advisory- body to the King^ 
the National Guidance Council. 

Oemographic Data 

Like many other Asian countries, Nepal is experiencing rapid popu- 
lation growth. The popuhition in was U,7 million, and was 
growing at an annual rate of nearly 2 percent.' It has doubled since 



• Tbe dAtm iip^d ber*ln are from the Nepal Cenana* Tbey have been samiiuLrlMtf In tbe 
report of the 19e2 UNKSCO Mlaalon to Nepal : Huirb Wood and Brano KnalL "Bdoca- 
tlooal Planning In Ncfpal and Ita i:conomSc Iiapllcatlona.*' Parla : UNJSSCO, 1992* 
(nlmeocrapb). 
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1920, ani win probably doable again within 25 years. Sometliing 
o-v^ a imIBdizi people, who live mostly in the northern areas, are of 
TSbetan (Mongolian) stock; a similar nninber, who live mostly along 
thd Xndian border,, are of - Indian (Aiyaa) stock, speak Hindi as 
^hfiir mother tongue, and follow Tndian customs. The remainder of 
the population are a ble^^id of these two stocks. 

The density of population; varies from zero in the Tundra regions 
to 2406 per square mH-^ in the Kathmandu Valley. The average for 
KepsJ is 178 per square mile. There are only six towns of over 10,000 
inhabitants rSj^ percent, of the 28,770 settlements have fewer each than 
500 residents. 

As many as perhaps 30 "tribes" may be identified, often by distinct 
physical (mostly facial) features. Members of these groups may also 
be distinguished by the pursuance of a common occupation, by the 
location of their viUages (e.g., the Gurungs on hilltops), by the style 
of their architecture (e.g., the Newar's carved wiiatdows), and in other 
ways. Originally, these various groups could be located geographi- 
cally, some district names indicating the 'tribe" that inhabited the 
area. But today, while ti^bal groups may stiLl be associated with geo- 
graphic areas, increased mobility, especially to larger centers of popu- 
lation, has modified this pattern. 

Sometimes this tribal distinction is supported by the caste system; 
for example, the Grurungs tend to be farmers, but many of *hem 
belong to other castes. The caste system operates in Nepal, but not 
so clearly or so forcefully as it onCe did in India. Non-Hindu groups 
(e.g.,- the immigrating Newars and the Buddhigts) have adopted the 
system, often coeating new castes and new hierarchical positions. But 
except for marriage and, to a lesser eactent,* certain other ceremonies, 
there is general social integration. 

About two -thirds of the people profess Hinduism, 100,000 are. Mus- 
lin^ and the remainder profess Buddhism. However, Hinduism and 
Buddhism have been blended in Nepal as in no other country, and 
numerous deities are worshipped in common by both sects. A Hindu 
temple is likely to have a Buddhist cTtorten at its base; a Buddhist 
temple often encompasses Hindu shrines within its compound. 
Creeds are not dissimilar, and there is rarely friction between the two 

groups. , 

- Life expectancy is estimated to be only about 35 years, but this is due 
partly to a high (perhaps 50 percent) mortality at birth and within the 
first year. One who. survives childhood has good chances of living 
to /the age of 60 or 70. - Smallpox, malaria, tuberculosis, cholera. 
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typhoid, goiter, and leprosy are common, and are frequently fatal. 
Improvement of sanitation and reduction of disease probably will be- 
come major factors in pK>pulation increase in the decades ahead. In 
1953, Nepal had practically no doctors, only about 300 "compounders,'' 
and some midwives. In 1962 there ^>'e^e about 130 doctors, and facili- 
ties had been established for training nurses, midwives, and other 
medical aides. 

Sconomic Conditions 

Nepal is predominantly an agricultural country; 93 percent of the 
economically active population is engaged in farming.* Arable land 
and forests, being the only natural resources available, are 'the basis 
for the economy, but soil erosion, unregulated deforestation, lack of 
irrigation and f ert ilizers, ignorance of efficient farming methods, and 
u land tenure system that discourages initir,tive combine to keep the 
income from agriculture at a level* substantially below its real potentials 

Only 2 percent of the economically active population is engaged 
in 'Manufacturing, ' mainly in cottage-type industries. There are 
only nine factories in Nepal, all relatively small. 

I^or centuries NepaJ has had an extensive network of trails. Ex- 
cept when the rivers are swollen during the monsoon period these 
trails constitute readily accessible, but slow, transportation routes for 
goods carried on the backs of porters. There are a few roads, in- 
cluding one from the Indian border to Kii^thmandu, but the total 
mileage is under 350. An east-west road has been proposed and one 
from Kathmandu to the Tibeitan border is under construction, but the 
rugged mountainous terrain makes road building extremely expen- 
sive. Nepal now has about a dozen landing strips that will accom- 
modate DC-3's and smaller planes, and plans to develop a dozen 
more. Air transportation may prove to be cheaper than road trans- 
portation; it has already displaced porter service in some sections of 
the country* 

These factors all combine to explain the extremely low level of in- 
come of the Nepalese people It has been estimated that the aijaual 
per capita income was less than $50 in 19ol. Since the high concen- 
tration of wealth is in the top income brackets, and the average cash 

*For Infonnatlott ob economic development In NepaT, see Wood and KnalL op. cit., 
p. 4-24, 110-136. 
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income is probably les? than $12 per year, it is> apparent that the large 
majority of the Nepaicse people live on a marginal basis. It is ' -ot 
sorpxising, therefore, t*hat these people are provided with a very low 
level of social services. Under cu-rent conditions, expenditures for 
ed^Lcation, healthy and welfare must come from the meagre income of 
the people or from foreign aid. In the long run, an expansion of 
these services is dependent upon the successful economic development 

of the country. . 

When King Tribhuvan regained control of the government m 1951, 
he immed=.ately asked India and the United States for economic devel- 
opment aid. By 1961 the United States had contributed $32,000,000 ; 
India, $20,000,000. Other countries and agencies later offered aid m 
lesser amounts. By 1961 Russia had contributed $1,500,000; Com- 
munist China, $6,400,000; the United ^-ations, $3,400,000; Ford Foun- 
dation, $2,100,000; other coimtries and agencies, $5,000,000. This 
money, combined with the regular revenue of the government, was 
distributed (during 1958-61) as follows: education, about 6 percent; 
health, 4 percent; transport and conmixmication, 22 percent; agri- 
culture and forestry, 7 percent ; indu^^y, 4 percent ; power and irriga- 
tion, 8 percent; justice, 7 percent; defense, 9 percent; admmistration, 
13 percent; other, 20 percent. 

To support growing investments in economic development, Nepal 
has com© to rely increasingly h^^yily on foreign aid. In 1958-59 
the iptemtul contribution to the development budget was 29 percent; 
in 195:>-60, 13 percent; and in 1960-61, only 6 percent. It is perhaps 
too early to determine whether :li53 large investment in economic 
- development will '^pay off" or not, but some of the "returns'' thus far 
in education will be noted later. 
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Eariy I>e\^elopments 

It is not surprising that the earliest forms of education in Nepal 
were associated with the two major religions, Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism-** By the beginning of the Christian era, there were established 
systems and institutions for the training of priests and other person- 
nel to propagate these religions- The Buddhist Grompas (m<mas- 
teries) in some ways approached secular education in the breadth of 
their curricular offerings and in their effort to enroll one boy from 
each family, whether he was to become| a priest or not. The Hindu 
system placed greater emphasis on the jspecific training of priests- 

iEarly Chinese and Tibetan documents indicate that Nepalese schol- 
ars were well versed in astronomy, geography, literature, and San- 
skrit, and the arts and crafts were well developed. The term guru^ 
mt^aning teacher, appears frequently, and many of the rajas of the 
various principalities had "spiritual directors'^ to guide the education 
as well as spiritual life of the people. Many scholars from China and 
India migrated to the monasteries of Nepal, and Nepalese royalty 
began to journey to neighboring lands, thus providing the basis for an 
exchange of learning. 

Paralleling this rather academic type of education was a more prac- 
tical kind that flourished after the 14th century, when the prevailing 
caste ^stem was reorganized and strengthened by K in g Jayathiti - 
^ Malla. He encouraged greater emphasis on occupational traimr\g 
(since each child was preordained to follow his father^s caste occupa- 
ti<m), and the apprenticeship system was widely used. Guilds were 
organized which, among other things, looked after the c^ducation of 
youth. 

•For. an account of the history of education In Nepal np to 1051. aee Trfl[aokya Kath 
TTpralt^p ^'Historical BackSTOund of 'Educational I>evelopment In Nepal/* In FinamcinQ 
Blcmentamf BduoatUm *» NepaU Bu^ne* Oreg. z The American-Nepal Education Founda- 
tion* p. 18-70. 

8 
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Ihiriii^ the 7th, and again in the 18th centuries. Christian mission- 
aries twice attempted to establish schools in the Kathmandu Valley, 
bnt these efforts vrere short-lived and limited in scope. 

Prithwi Xaraiyah Shah, as might have been expected, introduced 
a martial note in education, believing every youth should be trained 
for -war, but after he had conquered the Kathmandu Valley, he laid 
heavy stress on the industrial and vocational dev*elopment of the 
country. He introduced a new concept of state responsibility for 
education by providing for the education of the children of soldiers 
lost in battle. However, he and his heirs did not hesitate to appro- 
priate the accumulated wealth of ancient educational institutions to 
pay the costs of conquest^ and both Buddhist and Hindu education 
often suffered as a result. 



A Period of Opposition to Edxxcation 

The Rana period, 1846-1950, is best described as one of general 
opposition to education by the ruling group. In an era when western 
countries were developing and extending their systems of leammg, the 
Ranas weie attempting to remove nearly all vestiges of education in 
Xepal. Although they imported British or Indian pimdits to teach 
their own children according to the English system, they thoroughly 
opposed education for the masses. In fact, anyone advocating it 
risked the death penalty or the dungeon. 

Jang Bahadur, the first of the Ranas, organized a British-type 
school for his own children in 1854. His successor, Ranadip, moved 
the school (known since t-hen as Durbar High School) from the palace 
to its present site and opened it to other Rana children. He prcwnptly 
introduced Sanskrit and thus laid the foundation for the later estab- 
lishment of Sanskrit schools. For the next half century there were 
no further developments; in fact, various government policies and 
actions resulted in the serious deterioration of the ancient forms of 
education. 

It was inevitable that some of the Ranas would become enlightened 
as they pursued their studies, occasionally in India at the university 
level. One such was Deva Shumshere Rana who succeeded to the 
prime-ministership in 1901. Having seen the effects of iM& develop- 
ment of education in India, immediately upon assuming bfiict; he pro- 
vided free vernacular schools in every village with 50 pupils or more, 

767-819 O— 65 3 
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to tPAch tbe "3 RV and history and geography. He also established 
a newspax>er and laid plans to free the country's slaves (indentured 
Nepalis, usually of low caste). It is remarkable that.150 schools were 
actually opjened before he was exiled by his5<^rothers after 113 days in 
office. The newspaper and the schools were promptly closed, and the 
concept of universal education was suppressed for 50 years. 

During this 50-year period only two events of educational signifi- 
cance occurred- First, Chandra Shumshere Kana became dissatisfied 
with the universities of India and their influence on the young Kana 
heirs, so he established Tri-Chandra College in Kathmandu, with 
attendance limited to the Kanas and children of a few favored cour- 
tiers. ( It is interesting to note that he gave recognition to the young 
King Tribhuvan by including part of his name in the title of the col- 
lege, perhaps suggesting a changing relationship between the palace 
and the dictators.) The second event occurred in 1932 with the estab- 
lishment of a board to supervise the standards of the secondary school 
examination. 

Toward the end of the Hana period another enlightened ruler came 
into power. Padma Shumshere Rana. Of like mind with Deva, he 
prpvided for the establishment of schools, the training of teachers, and 
the publication- of textbooks, but, most important, he decreed a con- 
stitution which recognized the right of each child to an education. 
As was the case with Deva, Padma was forced into exile and his re- 
forms were abolished. His successor, and last of the Ranas, Mohan 
Shumshere, however, could not overcome the rising demands of the 
people for decency, education, and their fundamental rights, and was 
overthrown in 1951. 



TKe Modem Period 

The impetus given to education by Padma, the initiative of the 
villagers along the Indian border in establishing their own schools, 
and the general freedom 'movement combined to provide a tremendous 
force for the rapid expansion of education immediately after 1951.** 
Many schools were opened quickly, often without adequate planning, 

• Two documenta provide the basic sources for the record of developments since 1951 : 
Radra. Raj PanUey, Kalshnr Bahadur-, and Hugh B. Wood. ejls.. Education in Sepal.' Rejwrt 
of the Ifational Education J*lannina ComtnimHon. Katbmandu : Bureau of I»ubUcatlon«. 
CoUese of Edacatloii. 199S : and Wood and KaaU. op. cit. 
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financing, or facilities. Nearly all of them charged Vuition and catered 
to the more favored sociooconcTni cclasses. j 

To prevent complete chaos and provide some siidance for educa- 
tional development, several organizational steps Avere taken. These 
included creation of an educational ministry, strpfngthening the educa- 
tional directorate, and iii>pointment of seven/school inspectors. A 
B<^d of Sklucation was appointed, and in 1954-55, a National Educa- 
tion Planning Ccanmission mapped out a 1^^-range plan for the 
orderly development of education in Nepal. With the help of Amer- 
ican aid, primary schools were expanded, a teacher-training program 
was established, adult literacy classes were opened, and provision, was 
made for the preparation and printing of textbooks. Colleges were 
established, both in the Kathmandu Valley and in the hinterlands, 
and a national university was organized. In 1962, a UNESCO team 
made a comprehensive survey of a decade of educational progress in 
Nepal and made recommendations for continued development, but 
with great emphasis on educational planning. 

The description of education in Nepal today, which follows, includes 
the details of events after 1951, and thus they are not more fully 
developed here. At this point it is sufficient to note that 1951 marked 
the beginning of a new dynamic period in the development of education 
in Nepal — ^a period which is still continuing. 
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Greneral OrgR n i za In on 

Before 1951 there was little need in Nepal for administrative facili- 
ties for education. Frc«n 1858 to 1951^ one of the Kana army generals 
was designated IDirector of Sducation, but the responsibilities relating 
to this assignment were minimal, and the functions of the office were 
indifferently performed. Although a sincere effort has-been made 
since 1951 to develop effective administration and supervision of 
education in Nepal, the lack of experience and training, and the 
phenomenal growth of education during the period, have made it 
impossible to close all of the gaps in organization and correct all of 
the deficieifeies in performance. These will be pointed out as the 
present organization is described- Chart 1 provides an outline of 
the system* 

The Mtnistry of Education 

Xing Tribhnvan established the Ministry of Education in 1951, 
when he created his first cabinet after gaining control of the govem- 
^ ment J The Minister's pK>sition is political ; he serves at the pleasure 
of the King. Unfortunately, however, as in some other countries, 
education has not y^t won sufficient recognition to merit a full-time 
JMini^er; the various ministers of education have held from one to 
four other portfolios while attempting to provide leadership for 
- educational development. - An attempt has been made recently to 

'"me Ustory and orsanmtlon of tlie MlnlBtZ7 of Sducation are treated In R a nrtb lr 
Sobba, Trallokya Nath Upralty, and Huicb B. Wpod, **Report on tbe Ministry of Kdncatlon/* 
B<iuct^ti<w Q^rtcrly, toL 2, p. A bvlef description may be found In '*Kinirdom 

of Nepal," In Katbryn Heatb. Minimtrica 6f^<lucatUmc THcir J^uftctions ana •Orffaniea- 
tion. WaaWn^ton. I><C. : CT.S. Oovemment JPrlntinff OiOce, 1962^ p, 443-51. 
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correct this situation by the appointment of a deputy minister for 

education- - . . . 

The Ministry is responsible for all matters pertaining to education. 
In actual practice, the University Senate hsxs attained a considerable 
d^ree of autonomy m the area o^^ higher education, and other 
ministries direct technical training m tin ir respective fields {e.g^ 
the .lealth Ministry supervises the training of nurses). But the 
Minister of Education is responsible for coordinating these activities, 
providing general educational leadership, establishing broad policies, 
developing the general program (including the budget), and coordi- 
nating educational development with other facets of national economic 
development through the National Education Planning Council 
How well the Minister performs these functions depends m no small 
measure on his relative interest in education as compared with his 
other portfolios. 

THe Secretariat 

Immediately under the Ministry is a Secretary of Education, who 
is appointed by the King.« He does not necessarily change with a 
new Minister, and thus brings more continuity to top-level admmis- 
tration, particularly educational planning- The secretaries since 1951, 
though not professionally trained, have usually had experien-:* in edu- 
cation and a sincere interest in their responsibilities. 

The Secretary is assisted by several under-secretaries whose assign- 
ments have varied. Generally, they have been assigned their responsi- 
biUties by level of schooling (elementary, secondary, higher education) , 
and occasionally, by the type of school (e.g., Sanskrit schools). For 
several years, one under-secretary served as director of teacher edu- 
cation and' principal of the College of Education. For some time, 
one under-secretaigr was assigned to coordinate that part of the pro- 
gram partially supported by foreign aid- This position has also 
been filled at other times by the Secretary himself or, more recently, 
by the Director of Public Instruction. 

It should be remembered that the Ministry and Secretariat are of 
recent origin; the Directorate (described below) had been in existence 
for nearly a century when they were .established. As a result, the 

• Tb« discussion of th* Secretariat, the Wrectorate. the Inspectorate. '^<'^«*^<»5|^^: 
tlon. wWch follows. IB ba«ed primarily on Pandey. Bahadur, and Wood, op- eft., p. 189-9«. 
Anil Wood mxxd KfiJill, op* dt., p. 
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relationships, as shown in cJiart 1, did not really come into full oper- 
ation until the end of 1960; before that, the Directorate operated 
somewhat independently of the Ministry and Secretariat. As an 
example of this, prior to 19oJ> the jointly supj>orted development pro- 
gram (foreign funds and Nepal government funds) was coordinated 
by the Secretary's office, while the regular program was under the 
Directorate; as a result, there were, in effect, two educational pro- 
grams^ administered and supervised by different offices. This situ- 
ation was corrected when the Director of Public Instruction became 
the coordinator of the joint program. Today, the several offices 
operate in close harmony. 

The IHrectorate 

P^or ntf^arly a century (1858-1951) the Directorate was the only 
administrative agency for education. There were few schools to ad- 
mirister, but from 1932 on, with the establishment of a "School 
Lfea\'ing Certificate^' (S.L.C.) examining board, various functions and 
responsibilities were added to this office : setting standards, super- 
vision of Tri-Chandra College, keeping records, opening new schools 
(especially under Padma Shumshere Rana) , issuing financial grant? to 
government operated schools (a few were opened gradually dui-ing 
the 1940''s), establishing and financing teacher education (a smal^ be- 
ginning was made in 1947), publishir^g materials in Nepali, and 
similar activities essential to the develor -^nt of education. The Rana 
leaders continued to ignore the importa. ce of professional is -ng rhe 
office, and by 1951 the actual services rendered by the Directorate fell 
considerably short of those c^emanded by the "education explosion ' 
about to tak:* place. 

The Director of Public, Instruction and his several assistant di- 
rectors today are responsible for the immediate administration and 
supervision of all elementary and secondary education throughout ^he 
co'jntry* The Directorate's responsibilities are concerned with the 
day-to-day operation of the schools, the organization of new schools, 
the distribution of funds, the preparation and distribution of learning 
materials, adult education, and other executive aspects of educational, 
administration. Inasmuch as the control of education in Nepal is 
highly centralized, the functions of this office are similar to those of an 
American city superintendency, or a highly centralized county super^ 
intendency, rather tlian tliose of the United States Office of Education 
or most State departments of education. 
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Chart I 

ORGANIZATION OF ADJI^'lSTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF 

EDUCATION IN NEPAL 

(with R*comm»nd«d ModiflcaHons) . 
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latry for financial support. 

Source : Wood and Knall. op. dt. 

Sine© 1951, the office of Director has been filled by men with educa- 
tional experience; some have also had professional training- Ihey 
operate under a School Code which was prepared in 1953 and has been 
revised as necessary. Much of their work is carried out through the 
school inspectors - - ^ 
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Tlie Inapectorate 

Immediately responsible to the Directonite is a group of inspectors. 
They have considerable administrative authority over the local schools 
<e^^ they can open and close schools^ approve or disapprove grants, 
recqBEimend hiring or dismissal of the headmaster and teachers) , but 
every effort isl>eing made to emphasize their sui>ervisory, or improve- 
mrat-of -instruction and l€»Etdership roles. 

In 1953, the country was divided into seven zones for purposes of 
educational administration^ and one inspector was appointed for each 
zone. In I960, 36 subinspectors were added. Today, the country 
has 14 general economic development zones and 75 **blocks^ (see 
frontispiece), with an inspector and deputy inspector for each zone, 
a^d one or more subin^>ectors for each block. Although most of these 
inspectors are college graduates, both preservice and continuous in- 
* service professional training is provided for them by the College of 
Education. Their Jfeey role is recognized and they are given a major 
re^>onsibility in the development of education. 

The Inspectorate provides the link Between the Ministry and the 
local schools, some of which are nearly 30*days by trail from the capi- 
tal. Wireless telephones now connect the capital with the zonal head- 
quarters. Thus the block subinspector becomes the actual contact 
with the schools. He travels on f qot^ and may require 3 or 4 days to 
reach some of his schools. It is obvious that these primative travel 
conditions create not only problems in supervision^ but in educating 
teachers^ distributing educationai matelrials, getting monthly pay to 
teachers, and performing other administrative tasks. 

Until now, the inspectors and subinspectors have been primarily 
concerned with their administrative role; there has been too little 
time and too few personnel to develop and supervise the actual school 
program* To correct this and to place greater emphasis on the de- 
velopment of an effective curriculum, sound teaching procedures, and 
adequate learning materials, the UNESCO team in 1962 strongly rec- 
ommended the expansion of the Inspectorate to eventually include 76 
special supervisors in each of the major subject areas. The local 
schools are generally too small to justify local supervision or ext^isive 
administration; the inspectorate system will need to assist in this 
function and thus to expand to include curriculum siipervision. 
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Local Organization 

The local school, if largo enough* has a head teacher or a head- 
XKastcr. For most schools there is an advisory pr admin isi rati body, 
usually called the School Mt^naging (Committee. This may be a self- 
perpetuating body, or niay'be app>ointed by the school staff if the 
school is privately founded- If the school has-been established by 
the village elders or the panchayat, tlSen the founding group- may 
appoint a managing committee, or serve in that capacity itself- The 
School Managing Committee rarely has the power of an American 
school board. It^may help to raise money, approve new courses, 
discuss policies, and in other ways take an interest in the school and 
give it moral support. It may contact the Inspector tp obtain new 
teachers or financial aid, or to secure government land for a new school 
site, but it has limited authority and admin i^rative responsibility. 

The headmaster or head teacher, often a person with limited train- 
ing» directs the daily ojjeration of the school: he employs teachers 
(usually recommended or approved by the inspector) ; assigns teach- 
"ers to classes; admits pupils; collects tuition fees if charged; keeps in 
contact with the managing committee and insj>ector; opens and over- 
sees village libraries; organizes adult literacy classes; works with 
parents, and in general keeps the school running. 

In the past, and to some extent at the present time, because of the 
limited number of inspectors, the Village I>evelopment Worker (sim- 
ilar to the IT^S. County Agent) has assisted in the establishment of 
sc-hoo'.,- In the future, the Paivchayat Secietary (a trained rep- 
resentative of the central government ) may serve in this role. Local 
initiative is encouraged but often needs to be "sparked." It is hoped 
that some administrative functions can be cibsorbed by the local au- 
thorities, but general adtninistration and supervision will probably 
remain highly centralized. 

It has been proposed that the local panchayats be given authority 
to operate the primary- schools at the loc-al level. This would include 
the power to levy a local "cess" or tax for school support- In three 
districts^ ( Jhapa, Palpa, and Morang) this authority has been granted 
on an exprimental basis and special efforts are under way to develop 
free, universal, compulsory- primary education as rapidly as possible. 

•7ff7-tH»0 — «3 4 
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Planning for Education 

educational planain^ in Nepal Ras been more thorongh and effec- 
tive than in mast developing countries, but continuous planning ma- 
chinery is still inadequate. In 1953, the Minister of education 
appoint^ a National education Board, but the board 9ever func- 
tioned except to recommend the appointment of a NaticMial education 
Planning Commission^ 

This Commission of 56 m«nbers, widely representative of Nepalese 
leader^ip, worked intensively for a year (1954—55) and drafted a 
l<Hig-range, comprehensive plan of education for Nepal.* Among its 
goals were: universal primary education by 1985; availability of 
adult educaticm to all who desired it by 1965; a nati<mal university 
by 1965; and availability of multi-purpose secondaiy education on the 
Imsis of one school for every 10,000 inhabitants by 1975* Details were 
spelled out for educaticKi at the primary, secondary, university, tech- 
nical and adult levels; for teacher training, and development of in-» 
structional materials; administration and supervision, and financing 
of education. The report of this Commission has provided the basis 
for all subsequent educational planning, including the education sec- 
tors of the Fi\*e'Year Plan (1956-61) and the Three- Year Plan 
(1962-65) for economic development in Nepal, as well as the plans 
submitted to UNeSCO for participation in the Asian education proj- 
ect- Furthermore, various agencies have evaluated their progress in 
terms of the report ""s proposals and recommendations. 

However, time and available personnel have not been adequate to 
implement all of the recommendations of the Commission. One of its 
pleas was for corvtinuaus planning of educa<.ion at the national level- 
The National Board of education was suggested as the vehicle, and 
various national commissions of this board were to be appointed, 
especially for curriculimi development and for educational research. 
These suggesticHis have not yet been implemented, and educational 
planning today tends to be sporadic, sometimes opportunistic, and 
occasionally nonexistent- Much of the planning and administration 
of education is carried out on the basis of day-to-day operational de- 
cisions by staff officers without the benefit of advising and policy- 
making bodies. 



* Paiidej'» BahAdor* and Wood. op. c<t. 

^ TKe Five^Year Piatt for Education NepaL Katbmanda : Barean of PubUcatioiia* 
CoUece of EdixcaUon, 1^97, 
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With the establishment in 1954 of a project to develop teacher .edu- 
cation and higher education, utilizing American financial aid and the 
advisory services of University of Oregon contract personnel, a spe- 
cial ccMnmittee was appointed to serve in a capacity similar to that 
normally expected of a board of education in the United States. The 
arrangement was effective and served as a model, but it benefited only 
a small segment of the total educational program, and was discon- 
tinued in 1959 at the close of the Oregon contract. 

The UNESCO team in 1962 called attention to the lack of machinery 
for educational planning and made several recommendations to 
strengthen the organization and administration of education in this 
respect. It recommended : 

1. the restoration of t3ie national board of education, to be concerned with 
total edncational plancins 

2. the establishment of a National Curricalum Commission to "mold the 
general policies underlying the cnrriculum of the nation's schools" 

3. the development of a curriculum supervisory service^ to implement the 
work of the National Curriculum Commission 

4. the establishment of a division of Educational Planning, Research and 
Statistics to collect data and con<iuct research esser*-*al to educational 
planning (see chart 1).^ 

The following year, a Planning and Statistics Section was estab- 
lished in the Department of Education. 

Prior to 1963, there had been no comprehensive, systematic, and 
uniform collection and interpretation of educational statistics in Nepal. 
The National Educational Planning Commission collected many of 
the statistics in its report and compiled others from raw data on hand 
in the Directorate- The UNESCO team utilized raw data available 
in the Directorate in its report in 1962, and called attention to this 
lack of organized data so essential to planning. Almost no educa- 
tional research has been conducted, except in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at the College of Education. 

One of the major diflSculties in edti.cational plaiming arises from the 
heavy reliance on foreign aid. No matter how comprehensive the 
planning may be, most aid-giving agencies tend to insist that their 
contributions be applied to certain projects. Some aid-giving agen- 
cies compete for "recognition-type" participation, that is, for projects 
which are readily identifiable with the donor. The frequent result is 
imbalance in the program. 



^ Wood and Knall, op. cit.. pp. 7»-84. 
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To further complicate this problem, other ministries may be more 
(or less) successful in obtaining support funds than the Education 
Ministry. This may cause imbalance in education as related to other 
sectors of the economy, and in training programs under the various 
ministries. This situation can be corrected only when aid-giving 
agencies cooperate with the National Planning Council in promoting a 
comprehensive plan for total economic development. Balance in 
overall development as well as within the education sector is essential 
to maximum productivity. 

Finally, imbalance in the use of foreign aid and the lack of plan- 
ning have resulted in limited coordination of the training programs 
of the various ministries and the Ministry of Education. 

In summary, educational administration, supervision, and planning 
in Nepal at the present time are somewhat volatile, but the founda- 
tions for their development have been laid- Tremendous gains have 
taken place since 1951 and sincere efforts are being made to close the 
gaps and perfect the functioning of these aspects of education in Nepal. 



IV. Financing Edixcation 



Types of Support 

The early indigenous educational institutions in Nepal were sup- 
I>orted by the religious groups that sponsored them. They were gen- 
erally free of tuition and other charges, but the students often were 
expected to perform manual labor and participate in communal life 
to help support the institutions^ 

The Rana schools, both the English and later the Sanskrit, were state 
supported, although there was little distinction between personal and 
state funds among the Ran& rulers, and were generally free to those 
who were permitted to attend. 'Even Tri-Chandra College had no tui- 
tion charges- 

T;>wards the &id of the Kana era, some of the people o£ the Terai 
area, along the Indian border, brought in teachers from India and, in 
deOance of the Ranas, opened schools for their children. The teachers 
were paid mostly in^ kind — rice, clothing, et cetera — which they col- 
lected every Saturday from their patrons (hence, the schools were 
called *f Saturday Schools") . Immediately after the overthrow of the 
Ranas, scores of schools were opened by educated individuals and by 
formal and informal groups. The new government, to encourage such 
groups, soon began making annual grants of Rs. 300 ($42) for primary 
schools, regkrdless of size, and Rs. 600 for high schools." Much of the 
state aid to education today is still given on this basis rather than on 
a "per-pupa" basis. As these funds were inadequate, additional sup- 
port came from small tuition fees, local gifts of cash, land, labor, and 
goods and free services offered by teachers. 

Today, there are three types of financial support for schools in 
Nepal.^» First, the government continues to fully finance the earlier 

»T1>e term "hl^h •cbool" la wed Id Nepal to «ealsiwte a sebool that baa both primary 

and secondacT gradea. • ^..^ 

i*Baalc oVeraU aoarcea tor informatioii conceralnsr the contemporaiy status ot educa- 
tional finance In Nepal are Cpralty. op. oit., and Wood and Knall, op. eit. 
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free state-supported schools, has opened a few additional ones, and is 
contemplating the establishment of at least one free government high 
school in each of the 75 development blocks* 

Second, most of the schools are partially supported by the govern* 
ment through grants-in-aid* These schools charge small tuition fees, 
the maximimis being set by the government as a condition for receiving 
financial aid« The maximum for high school is Rs. 6 per month (4 
days' pay for a janitor, 1^ days' pay for a trail porter) • For the first 
two grades, the maximum is Rs. 0.5 per month. Most of these schools 
require additional local support. 

Third, many new sch€>ols are opene-l through private initiative in 
hope of government aid after 2 or 3 years of successful operation. 
These schools sometimes hold their tuition charges to the government 
maximum ; sometimes they are substantially higher. Obviously, the 
schools rely heavily on private support. 

There are also a few missionary schools, m<^tly in the ETathmandu 
Valley, that intend to remain private in financial support. These 
charge as much as Ks. 30 per month or more for tuition, but usually 
provide a few scholarships for children from economically disadvan- 
taged homes. 

The various collies also fall into these three categories described 
above. The College of Education and Tri-Chandra College receive 
fxdl support from the government. The luiiversitrjr receives substan- 
tial state support, but charges tuition and has receiv^ private funds 
for both operating and capital expenditures. Most of the colleges are 
on a grant-in-aid basis or are privately supported. 



SoTirces o£ R.e v^enxie 

Local v^s. Central FiiiEauiiciiig 

Traditionally, financing of all government functions has been highly 
centralized. Under the Ranas, all revenue was channeled to Kath- 
mandu and was then returned to the districts only as needed (and 
this need was meagerly defined). With extremely limited resources, 
a subsistence level of living, centralized administration, and a tradition 
of heavy reliance on the central government for action, it is not 
surprising that villages have assumed that education would be sup- 
ported from !Kathmandu. 
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To introduce a new concept, one of "cooperative financing," provi- 
aion was made for partial local support of the primary schools which 
were established under joint Nepal-American aid. For the first 
year, two-thirds of the support was to come from the central govern* 
ment, one-third from the community ; the second year the ratio was 
to be 60^; then 60-50^ 40-60, 30-70. So much difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting any local support that the ->lan was abandoned. 

However, current plans for educational development provide for 
increasing community support through taxation. State and foreign 
aid funds are wholly inadequate for financing education on th^ scale 
of expan^on planned. The present tax structure is feudal anjd 
archaic; first steps have been taken to revise it* When it has been 
properly overhauled, then local government sources of revenue for 
education can be utilized. General improvement in economic con- 
ditions will al5K> help. 

The UNESCO team recommended that the central government 
provide minimum educational facilities throi:^hout the country — 
primary, secondary^ technical, adult, and higher schools. Facilities 
for additional children, if there was sufficient demand, could then 
be financed entirely locally or with '*iDcentive" aid from the central . 
government. ' 

' Central Grovemmcnt R-esources 

The major internal source of revenue for the central government 
traditionally has been the land, but since 1957 tfie income from customs 
and excise duties has exceeded land revenue. Increasing amoujuts are 
being realized from the forests, and trade and other domestic activities 
account for the remainder of revenue. In 1962, the income was divided 
as follows: from customs and excise, 45 percent; land revenue, 24 
percent ; forests^ 15 percent ; trade, 6 percent ; other, 10 percent. There 
is no substantial income from manufacturing or the exploitation of 
other natural resources/* 

Since 1S)52, the major funds for economic development have come 
from foreign aid; in 1961 only 6 percent came from the Nepal govern- 
ment. The ratio of development expenditures to the' regular operating 
budget has risen sharply since 1959, From 1956 to 1959, the develop- 
ment budget was about 40 percent of the total budget; since then 
it has been nearly 60 percent-^"* 

^ Wood wd Knitll, op. eit., p. 19. 
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None of the internal revenue is ^*earmarked'^ for any- specific pur- 
pose; all activities must compete for operating funds* ForeijEfn aid 
^ development money is usually granted for specific projects, and rarely 
can be transferred if some projects do not materialize and others 
move ahead more rapidly than expected. Kducation must compete 
with other activities for development money; as suggested previously^ 
it is handicapped by the fact that the returns on the investment in 
general education are usually delayed for a generation and are not 
as obvious as those for factories, roads, and other "ready-return" 
investments. 

Local R.esoiirces 

Under recent incentive measures, the local district can withhold 
up to 10 percent of the land revenue for local developmental purposes, 
including new schools, and government land is often made available 
for school sites. But there is no other local gcvemment revenue. 
Any additional local support for education must come from private 
sources. 



Costs o£ Education 

' Nepal is at present spending less than 0.3 percent of its national 
income on education, which is extremely low, even for underdeveloped 
countries; India, for example, spends 1*5 percent. About 6 percent 
of the total govemmeiit expenditures are directed to education, as 
compared with 15 percent in the United States, but about 10 percent 
of the development funds have been allocated to education since 1956. 
During the first Five- Year Plan (195&-61) education was the only 
sector to ufifize its entire development budget; by transfers to the 
education funds^ 112 percent of the original budget was spent on 
educational development (other sectors used about 50 percent of 
their budgets)- This suggests both achievement a.pd good planning. 
But it may readily &a seen that both the ratio of education expenditure 
to gross national product (GNP) and the total amount of funds 
devoted to education must increase sharply if there is to be continued 
progress in education.^* 
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Unit Costs 

The lack of statistical data makes it difficult to determine unit costs 
with any high degree of accuracy- In 1954, the National Education 
Planning Commission^ in estimating the future costs of education, 
used the following annual unit costs: primary schooling, Rs. 40 per 
pupil secondary, Rs* 150; university, Rs- 400; teacher training, 
Rs. 500; textbooks, Rs. 2 each.** 

The first Five- Year Plan used an annual unit cost of Rs. 30 for 
primary education ; the U.S* aid program used Rs. 37 in a report issued 
in 1957* The UNESCO Karachi Plan allowed Rs. 150 in calculating 
the annual cost of primary education to 1980, but later revised its esti- 
mates downward.^® The Secretary of Education, Kulashekar Sharma, 
in reporting to the UNESCO Tokyo conference in 1962, used $8 or 
Rs. 56 in estimating the annual costs of primary education to 1960; 
and $125 or Rs. 875 as the pix>jected unit cost for normal school train- 
ing. Upraity made perhaps the most careful estimates of linit costs 
for primary education and found annual goverrument costs from 1951— 
61 to fall between Rs. 14 and Rs. 35, for an average of Rs. 24. In his 
estimates of future costs, he used Rs. 30.^ 

In 1962, the UNESCO team had the benefit of additional data and 
exF>erience and arrived at the following estimates, which include both 
government and local costs: primary education^ per pupil, annually, 
Rs. 30; teacher education (normal school), Rs. 800; secondary educa- 
tion, Rs. 100; teacher education (college), Rs. 900; university, Rs. 900; 
adult literacy, Rs. 10; textbooks, each, Rs. 2 ; administration, i>er pupil, 
Rs. 4.-^ These estimates were based on averages of government ex- 
penditures from 1057-~61 and careful estimates of local costs; they are 
probably the most accurate available. However, the UNESCO team 
used them as a basis for projection for only 3 years, to 1965. It is 
readily assumed that unit costs will rise still more after 1965, due to 
probable inflation and marked increase in the quality of service. 



Actaa.1 coitt* In 1954 were entlmAted to be R«. 23 : Rb. 40 was U8e<l to allow for Increas- 
co«tJi. Otber e»tlmateR were alfto above the estimated costs in 1954. One rupee (Rs. 1) 
eQnala 14^ U-S. 

» Pandey. Babadur. abd Wood. op. cit^, p. 201. 

»^ WorUna Plan^ far the ProvimiM of Univermal, CompuUory, ajut Free -Primary Edu- 
catU>n^ in JV^epaX. Parlf* : UNBSCO. 1961» p. 14. 
^ UpraJty, op. eit,» p. 137. 
A Wood and KnaU. op. cit.^ p. 105. 

TC7-S19 O — 65 5 
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Total Costs 



The total costs of education depend, of course, upon the extent of 
education. The total Nepalese government expenditures on educa- 
tion in 1951 have been estimated at Rs. 650.000; in 1954, Rs. 2,735,000; 
in 1961, Rs. 10,825,000.*= This compares with total enrollments of 
10^455 in 1951, 73,750 in 1954, and 221,360 in 1961. 

By 1961, half of the education funds were being devoted to primary 
education, 10 percent to secondary schools, 30 percent to higher edu- 
cation, and the remainder to teacher education, administration and 
other costs. Nearly 16 percent of the children of primary school age 
were in school ; 2 percent of the secondary age group were enrolled ; 
and 0.7 percent of the college age group were attending institutions of 
higher learning." 

The UNESCO team recommended continuation of the present rate 
of growth in primary education, sharp acceleration in secondary edu- 
cation, actual reduction of enrollment in higher education, and con- 
siderable increases in adult education, technical training, and super- 
visory expenditures. To finance these recommendations, it suggested 
total government exi>enditures for 1963-65 of Rs. 15,055,000, Rs. 17,- 
825,000, and Rs. 20,015,000 respectively, to be augmented by local ex- 
penditures of Rs. 4,080,000, Rs- 6,365,000, and Rs. 8,355,000 respec- 
tively.=* These were considered to be modest but minimal increases, 
within Nepal's resources, but essential to continued ^ucational de- 
velopment. The UNESCO team made no cost estimates beyond 1965. 

UNESCO's Karachi Plan assumes universal primary education in 
all Asian countries by 1980. Under this plan, primary education in 
Nepal is expected to cost Rs. 31,518,000 in 1965, and Rs. 293,674,000 in 
1980." As indicated above, these estimates and their downward revi- 
sions are probably much too high. Sharma estimated the costs of pri- 
mary education, including administration and teacher education, to 
be Rs. 20,160,000 for 1965, and Rs. 111,622,000 for 1980.=« Upraity 
reviewed the costs of several proposals for primary education, but 
made no estimates of his own. 



— /Wd., p. 27. ' 

m'^*WoriJnff Flan. Jor tJut Frovi*ioit of Universah Comp-uUory, and. Pree PHnuiry Educa- 

£Kal«toetar*siuirmal. Primary Education, in. Nepal. Kathm&ndu : Ministry of Educa- 
tton. His Majesty's Oovernmeot. Id62. p. 7. 
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A ministration of Educational Finance 



Fi*> ' -* 4 ' nninjj is a function of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Secretary of.KUucation, and the Ministry, Until 1056, plan- 
ninj^ was on a year-to-ytisar basis, but vith the inau^^^ration of general 
economic planning, it has been possible to project budgets for 3 to 5 
years. As indicated previously, there is a shortage of funds, and edu- 
cation is on a competitive basis with other sectors of the economy. 
" However, within the total education budget, allocations to the various 
sectors of education are left to the education officials, who have gen- 
erally followed the recommendations of the National Education Plan- 
ning Commission. Although prior to 1959 the general budget was 
completed too late each year to use as a basis for planning, there has 
been an education budget (based sometimes on "guesses") since 1954. 
This now serves as an effective device for planning and administering 
educational finance. 

Since 1954, there have been two separate of ices, one for the regular 
budget and one for the development budget. The UNESCO team in 
1962 recommended their fusion, and the modernization of accounting 
procedures. 



V. Primary Education 



Types of Schools 

Primary education in Nepal today reflects several vestiges of the 
unique historical development of education in that country."" For 
the most {Mtrt, the several types of primary education that exist today 
are borrowed from Nepal's neighbors. None of the forms are truly or 
completely indij^enous, and only the curriculum suggested by the 
National Education Planning Commission has been really designed 
to fit the needs of all Nepalese boys and girls. As a result of various 
historical forces and events, Nepal has had six distinct types of 
primary education. 

The Gompas 

The oldest form of primary education is what remains of the 
Buddhist Gompa. It is estimated that from '25 to 50 such schools still 
exist along the northern borders of Nepal. An effort is made to enroll 
at least one boy from each family in these predominantly Buddhist 
villages, and to keep him in school for at least 2 or 3 years. Most of 
_these schools provide facilities for room and board, and life in them 
is somewthat monastic The majority of these institutions provide 
continued training for those who wish to become monks. They are 
more or less ungraded in organ iasation.=^* 

The curriculum is designed primarily forv training religious leaders, 
or prayer-readers, and to a lesser extent for the practical needs of 
everyday life. Much of the time is devoted^j^he reading of Buddhist 

Basic Boorces for material on prlmarr •dncatlon In K«pal are Pandey, Baliadnr, and 
Wood. op. eit., TJpraity. op. eit,, and Wood and Knall. op- eit. 

m j-oj. ^ brief description of the daUy routine, see Pandey. Baliadnr and Wood. op. dt., 
pp. 14-10. 
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t«xts,but vo 'ttl music antl puintinff are also streamed — music to improve 
the readin^f of prayers, and painting? to enliance manuscript copying. 

These schools are administere<l, financed, and taujjht by various 
ordei^ of the Huddhist faith. The central and \ociv\ jjovemments make 
no effort to supervise Uiem. Although there are no statistics pertain- 
\ng to the schools^ it is generally believed that they have decreased 
markedly in number and enrollment sine* their origin centuries ago. 
A few no doubt will continue to s»»r\'ive to serve the neetls of training 
for religious leadership, but their importance as a form of primary 
education has largely disappeared. 

EnglisK Schools 

Historically, the second type of formalized primary education in 
Nepal is a replitai of the British schools which were established in 
India. Jang Bahadur was fascinated by the British and had seen 
their achievements both in Great Britain and in India. In establish- 
ing Durbg.r High School (which included primary grades) in 1854, he 
instituted a system which falls considerably short of meeting the real 
needs of Xepalese children. Although this system provided English- 
speaking government workers to ser\-e the British in India for more 
than a century, the need for this service did not exist in Nepal. Never- 
theless,* this system was used exclusively by the Ranas and took root 
deeper than any other during their reign. The result is that until 
about 1958, half to two-thirds of the primary schools were of this type. 
There are about 1,000 p:nglish primary- schools in Nepal today. 
Although they are still increasing in number, other types are increas- 
ing more rapidly. 

The curriculum of the English school includes languages, arith- 
metic, history, geography, and civic,«, but much of the time is devoted 
to learning Englisti, which is taught from the first year of schooling 
and is thj^edium of instruction. Methods are usually v ery formal ; 
there is heavy emphasis on drill, memorizing, and lecturing. Much of 
the curriculum is oriented toward India and Great Britain. The 
pupils study Indian and British hi.story*, and until recently there was 
no textbook for Nepali historj*. Problems in arithmetic are based 
upon data from Western culture ; stories read in language classes come 
from English legend and literature- Tliis program may lead to a 
course in the secondary- school preparing students for the Cambridge 
Overseas examination. The conventional organization has been 4 or 
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5 years for the primary^ j:TadoH, a middle school of 2 or 3 yeai^ and a 
hig^her 8cho|^ of 3 years. 

The Enfirllfth system is now encouraged by tlie demand for Knjjriislt- 
speakinjQ^ govemmimt 8er\'ant^, the nM^uirtMnent of En;;lish in all hifjh 
schools and collefjes, and the siilarj' |>i^^miuni for Englisli ooinix^toncy. 
But since less than one-fifth of the total priniar>' st'h<K>l i hihiren (and 
considerably fewer from the villa^fes) jjo on to the sei^omlar^' sch<K)l, 
the heavy emphasis on this type of school seems hardly justified. 



Saxiskrit ScHools 

Sanskrit was tau^?ht^ l^^g^ly informal basis^ long before the 

encouragement given to it by Ranodip Shumshere Kana in the 1860^s. 
Many of the early Hindu manuscripts were written in Sanskrit, and 
there was a continuing demand for schoktrs to read and interpret and 
to copy them. Ranodip introduced Sanskrit into Durbar School and 
thus encouraged the later development of fomial Sanskrit schools* 
The National Kducation Planning Commission estimated that there 
were 233 Sanski.w schools in 1954; Upraity estimated that there were 
191 in 1959 (see table 1). ' ^ 

The government has given these schools considerable recognition 
by providing at least temporarily for separate supervision, a Direc- 
torate -cVssistant in charge of them, and special financial grants. Their 
academic nature and the fact that they are not intended to provide 
**common" education a . - recc^j^ized, but the place of the Sanskrit 
scholars in Nepalese life is well csstablished and this form of education 
will undoubtedly contmue, though with diminishing importance. 

The curriculum emphasizes the Sanskrit language. Most of the 
time is devoted to reading and memorizing early religious manuscripts. 
Nepali and some arithmetic are ta^ught, and recently some history has 
been introduced. The classes are not rigidly graded: the pupil is 
expected to progress through the Sanskrit secondary school and col*' 
lege If he is able. 



Basic ScHools 

Basic Education^ the first indigenous form of education in In<^ia in 
more than two centuries, wa?? Gandhi*s application othis concept of 
socialism and Dewey's philosophy of education. It was designed for 
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^ "^t^ curO' with »»t^Mr inrfi*'^ ts^^^r^nxent ana/'- 

iS^ituti'*" ^ic Ka"*^*«i'*n ana ftbout 2(» H^i,. Sc hools, all in the 
^'^tK^Lndu Vitli*^' Th<^y kn,,^, p*,rfe«-t»y that t^in form of ea^- 

bij^ioHophy uiH.^ ;.iuch it wan biuW, anUtht»tic»l 
tCii- po«<^*^ sun-i* *'' th«» i>r^»^f^ ^ asi intended to be c»re- 
5^^l>^ntrollea limited. However, th« Han^ <-«uW not for*a«* 

^"^t tu*ir conc^^^^.^ unneces^ Basic Hducat ic*^ «ot become 
^Pui*r >'«Pm /tt^** «>nly 41 schoolR uj^y), largely boc»t» 

in .^Li<rn«a fo», A ^ **common-- tiopl* ^'^^^ ^as a voc-»tional esmphas**- 

K . . ^....^ the ^ ^ , P^*- '^scholarly and thus 

ted out of their villn^ into a 
^"^ty) rather than to improvf 

» -f.ee- le^cur." »cationi-scraftjvorkdesi^«?3 

?^lt^ With ^r^^ one can .^^kc his own olothinfT. ^JH^la his own 
SCr?*<>*>^^^^.^ includes ^^^k -vith bamboo and thatch and, m 
^Jnr, VrickmaUil«.T, his ov^n food. The ha^c conununi<»- 

iiJls are d^eloP^ ^Ution to the crafts. Social studies and 
?^^yx^ «i"^*^ion are includ^ practic e e.xpe*^^",** \s provided 

v^aHo^^ ^''*"^J^ imP'^^'«"^^nt projects. Aj;^ ^^hools ax^ at s^^^ 
^cieo^^y '^in#r ^^^^Umin^r their o^vn product^; all of the* 
^^tCaf Wu for a^rricultural P^^'^^"^ .Vfany ^^^'^^^ schools 

^*^viae dornut facilities f^^ boarding: . p^pjl^. All b^gin their 
J^tt^^^s at a^y^^j^k or earli^p^ usually with an hour of prayer while 

^'^^^it^^'^L^l^^^ the secondary, level iti ^^epal and into 
coll^ ^^"'^l in In'*^** l^xo. elemental' school i^ usually seven or 
""''J^htV^^ ^^x-n^ y^rs for the secondary school.. Ry i962, 
j^^ic Kduc^^j^^^'^^chools in j^^pal had been ordered by the r>eP^ 
*^^t of ^**"*^*^ion to become schools of the vernacular typ^ described 




'Tow*'^ ^^^^ ^nd of the^na p<.riod, the intense desire for education 
^'^^Ught vari^^ s^^^et^uges and makeshift arrangements for 
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leaminf":. Tutorinir could carriinl on without •ittrtirtinjj too much 
uttortiion* and tU'^ ^tiduully Uh\ to itjtoriii^ on n •N'Iuhh" ImntM tin woll 
a** individual work. It \v«j4 only nntural that the first tniininjff shoiiUl 
In* in t\i^ RX'^ titnl f luit it should In* conducted in the vcmttculiir or 
tnother tonjrut*. Thus tUn setnJs wciv sown for u ty\^ of sch<H>l that 
pro\ idiHl jr^neml literacy and common hNirnin^, Jtecaun*^ of the 
ru%bulouM aind varuni character i>f the |>rojfnini of these vernacular 
hi^^ooIm, tlie Natiofial Kducatton Plunnin;; OminiiHsion did not collect 
data on them in 1IKV4^ ulthouj^h there were probu!>ly several hundrwl 
by that tim«^ but I'pruity subnequently supriTeHteKl that by 11)5J\ about 
|>ercent of the primary ,MchtHils in Nepal fell into thin catejrorn^r,** 
After tht»^ie s<*}iools becanie more formalized and spread 

rapidly. The curriculum bcHntnie nion^ stabilized and included th© 
ba.sic communication skills, scjme sfK-ial studies, and sj>ort**. Some of 
the S4*hools tend to imitate the curriculum of the Enjrlish school, but 
omit Kn^rlish lanpua^re study; others lean heavily on the Basic Flduca- 
tion concept, minus the empluisis on crafts In ll>r>r>, the government 
made Nepali the official nfiniiuin for uH >x*1uh>Is, and it is now the 
me<lium tif instruction in most Si*hoo1s^ except for some alonjr the 
Indian l:H>nler which teach in Ilitidi, the con^mon lan*;uage in that 
area- 

Isfatiotial ScHools 

The National Kducation Plannirifr (""onunission appointed a sub- 
cominitte€» to dc^si^rn ;i i-urriculuni thut would be truly i^esj^onslve to 
the ru-e<js of chiKlren in Nepal- After a year of stud^' and invcstipra- 
tion, this committee r«v-oninierule<l a pro<rram built around three bitsic 
functions of life: pVedinjr C)ur-"<^lves^ Ilousinfr Ourselves, and Cloth- 
in<r Ourselves. These topics j.rovide<l the core around which the com- 
munication skills, s<K*ia? st mUes, s4MiMice^ a**sthetic arts (fine arts, music^ 
folk dancing?, literature), |>ersonal ^levelox^ment (physical training, 
and moral and spiritual training?), antl the crafts essential to pevfonu- 
iTicr these functions were or^anixe<l- Tliis curriculum is common for 
the fivt* primary jrrxtdes, but l>ecomes diversified^ at the secondary level 
to provide for rht- varyinjr neetls of the villajre and city dweller, the 
man of tlie Terai and the niaji of the hills^ and for the personal in- 
terests of the individual- It clniws heavily from the concepts of Hasic 
Education, from schih^ of the practices of the Vernacular Schools, and. 
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to a lesser extent, froia some of the content of the English schools. It 
was first and foremost a program to meet the indigenous needs of 
y^ftpalese chilcjLren. 

TThe Comjnission adopted the subcommittee's proposal, and in 1956 
*- vas adopted by the government. All new schools were to use this 
ciitriculum ; existing schools were to adapt to it as soon as feasible.* 
All teachers were to be familiarized with the program, and demonstra- 
tion schools were to be established. 

The success of this program of action has been moderate. Many 
new schools ha,ve attempted to follow its curriculum, and teaclicrs have 
been trained to use it. But few of the former schools have been con- 
verted, and the program suffers from a lack of printed courses of study 
and teachers' guides to implement and explain the currictilum as neces- 
sary. This weakness is now being overcome by the work of a body 
established in 1960, with American, assistance, for the purpose of pre- 
paring, publishing, and distributing educational mateiials. By the 
middle of 1964 this new Educational Materials Organization in the 
Ministry of Education had prepared more than a dozen new rSubject 
textbooks for primary grades with accompanying teacher's guides, and 

- several of the new texts had alrea*dy been printed- Thz pace of this 
work^will be stepped up sharply with the completion of the Educa- 
tional Materials Center now under construction near Kathmandu. 

In the meantime, the number of National Schools is gradually in- 
creasing. The only other form of primary education that appears to 

,^ be increasing rapidly is the Vernacular School, and there are many 
similaritias between the two types. By 1959, about one-fourth, of the 
primary schools were classified as National Schools. Today, the 
Ministry of Education classifies Vernacular and National Schools in 
a single category. 

Eactent o£ Primary Edxicationt 

Statistical analysis of the growth of ^ucation in Nepal has been 
handicapped by the lack of provision for the systematic collection o^ 
data and by deliberate concealment of developments during the Rana 
period. However, fairly reliable estimates of enrollment and related 
data have been made by various agencies and the collection of school 
data is becoming more ^stematized. 
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Estimates of the number of primary schools in 1951 vary from about 
100 to 310.^^ The figure depends in part^ on how a "school" is defined 
(e.g--^ is a tutoring class a school ? ) and on whether one counts as schools 
those which were operating clandestinely. Also, one must decide 
whether to consider the primary divisions (grades 1—5) of the second- 
ary schools (grades 1—10) to be primary schools* If they are so con- 
sidered, then Upraity's figure of 310 schools must be revised upward 
to 321 to include the 11 secondary schools which he foimd to have lower 
grades. By using the known 1954 figure for the average number of 
students in a primary school, and adjusting the total to include the 
pupils of grades 1-5 of the secondary schools, according to a formula 
developed by the UNESCO team,^^ it is possible to estimate that there 
were about 9,000 primary school pupils in 1951. 

The Jfational Education Planning Commission provided the first 
comprehensive enrollment estimates, based on data for 1954. In 1962, 
the UNESCO team made a most exhaustive study and analysis of 
data, with estimates for 1961, Data for 1963 were provided by a 
newly established Planning and Statistics Section in the Department 
of Education. The number of schools for 1963 was presumably deter- 
mined by actual count, but the enrollment data were estimates derived 
by multiplying the number of schools by an assumed uniform school 
size of 40 pupils. Table 1 stmimarizes the various^timates thus made 
available. 

Although it is becoming more difficult to identify schools by type (it 
will be noted in table 1 that the sources for 1961 and 1963 data did not 
attempt this breakdown) Upraity in 1959 classified the 2,189 primary 
schools then existing as follows; Sanskit, 125; English, 1324; Ver- 
nacular, 666; Basic, 74.^- JHe presxmiably included the National 
Schools in the vernacular category* He also determined the basis of 
support for these schools in 1959 : those completely financed by gov- 
ernment, 11.5 percent; schools receiving partial government support, 
15.3 percent; schools supported from joint government- foreign aid 
fimds, 22.3 i>ercent; privately supported schools, 50.9 percent. 

«> TWd,j, p. 61 irive« tlie 310 ft^re, 

rrhre^ levels of aehools bave developeU In Nepal : a primary flcliool of jfrades 1-5. a 
••middle'" school of *rrades 1«T» and a school t r jrrades 1-10* Prior to the UNESCO 

HTir\#»y In S1>6:J. aZI popilf» In middle «.nd hijrh Mobools had been counted as part of the 
tteoondary school enrollment. The UNESCO team, by asKumin^r a -'Htralgrht-line** dropout 
rate from jrrades X to lOJ established a formula for estlmatln/; the enrollment by Kxade 
levelK for 19G1. and for the first time provided enrollment estimates for primary education 
which Included all pupils in srrades 1-5. and for secondary education which Included onip 
pu:>nK !n i^rades 6— lO* It counted all units of ^Trades 1-5 as primary schools, whether 
separate or part of a middle or secondary school. See Wood and Knall^ op. clt., p. vll^viii 
for details. 

*■ tipralty, op- cit.j, p. 75* 
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^ and may be sassewhat low; aooordlng to the pcojectlaa'«(1064r-6l trends sivealn 
1 101968. / 
cocnted as separate prlmagy schools attboath they ere not sepaately admlTiiittered. 
tableau 

«dwa8eetabU8bedbylnt«rpolatkn8taiitbel961 CensQs. For dettiBs. see Wood 
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In 1961, the UNESCO team determined the primary-age (6-10 
years) population, for use ..in projecting proposed enrollment goals 
and costs." With these data, the team was able to show that only 0.9 
percent of the primary-age group were in school in 1951, that 5.6 
percent were enrolled in 1954, and that by 1961, the enrollment bad 
climbed to 15.8 percent, a remarkable acliievement for so short a time. 
Taking into account the present population growth rate, the team rec- 
ommended efforts to double the 1961 enrollment by 1967, and to r^.ise it 
to 489,000 pupils, or 35.0 percent of the a^ group, by 1970.*^ 

Upraity also studied the grade distribution of pupils. Especially 
during a period when many new schools are opening, usually a grade at 
a time, beginning with the first grade, it is to be expected that enroll- 
ments will be higher in the beginning grades. He found the follow- 
ing distribution of pupils in 1959 : 



Grade: Peroent 

I 3S. 1 

II 19. 5 

III 14.3 



IV. 

V_. 



a 6 

5. 7 



Grade: - 
VI__. 
VII _. 

IX__ 



Peroent 
4. 9 
3. 5 
3. 3 
2. 6 
2. 4 



Although one cannot determine the dropout rate from these data 
(because they are not available for successive years), it is clear that 
there was in 1959 a heavy attrition in the primary school, in accord- 
ance with a pattern common in developing countries. 

The same investigator also found that nearly 80 percent of the pri- 
mary schools in a sample survey were one- or two-teacher schools. 
This again reflects the fact that many new schools were opening — ^many 
of those he studied in 1959 had been open for only a year or two. 
Most of these schools planned to expand to five-teacher (five-grade) 
schools within 3 or 4 years. Because most of the villages of Nepal 
are under 500 population, most of the primary schools will remain 
small, however. 

Upraity foimd a wide range in the t acher-pupil ratio in these 
schools — from 1 : 10 to over 1 : 100 : about 60 percent of them fell with- 
in a 1 : 21-1 : 40 ranged another 25 percent within a 1 : 41-1 : 60 range, 
ver, the UNESCO team, utilizing data- from the entire country, 
id an, average ratio of only 1 : 25 for primary schools, and sug- 
gestedsreducing the number of classrooms with very low ratios, as an 
economysmeasure to bring the national average to about 1 : 30. The 
team also recommended 1 : 40 as a ma,ximum ratio. 




*■ Wood 'and Kn&U\op. eit., p. 32. 
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Nearly all of the primary schools are co-educational but in some 
no girls have as yet enrolled. The UNESCO team reported an in- 
crease' from 4.1 percent in 1954 to 37 percent in 1961 in the percentage 
of girls in the total primary school enrollment- However, in Upraity 's 
sample (1959), only 16 percent were girls. Nevertheless^^ the number 
' enrolled is increasing as the new status of women develops, and the 
right of girls to an education is now generally accepted. 

Primary schools are usually non- residential, but residential second- 
ary schools usually include the primary grades. In general, residential 
schools serve only the more economically favored. 

Buildings and learning aids are quite inadequate- Many schools 
meet in makeshift facilities, or under a tree. In the Terai area, a 
suitable building is made of bamboo and thatch;^ in the hilly area, 
brick or stone are usually used, but there is little glass for windows. 
None of the buildings are heated. In the tropical Terai, the long 3- 
month vacation comes in the excessiv^e heat of the summer, while far- 
ther north the schools are closed during the cold winter months. 
There is a dearth of textbooks and even simple writing tools. The 
teacher must indeed rely heavily on his ingenuity with respect to 
teaching and learning aids. 

Despite many -problems, primary education in Nepal is expanding 
rapidly. During this 'expansion period it will snSer from many in- 
adequacies, but it will result in widespread functional literacy and 
provide a basis from which some pupils can proceed to further educa- 
tion, it app>ears now that primary education will comprise 5 years 
of general education, ^more or less adapted to the needs of Nepal's 
predominantly- rural children. Various projections suggest that it 
will become xmiversal, free, and compulsory- between 19S0 and 1990. 
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VI. Secondary Education 



Types o£ Schools 

T 

' ^ ■ \ 

Secondary education in Jsfejpal, as commonly conceived, is of rela- 
tively recent origin.** Althoujgh the early religious schools provided 
training through the adolescent years,' St .was on an ungraded basis, 
a continuous program without organization or other distinctions be^ 
tween primary, secandary^^ssgnd higher education. 

■ ' / 

Engliah-Xyp^ Schools 

The first secondary ^^ool, as such, was established by Jang Bahadur 
a few years after 1854- It is understood that the English-type school, 
which he adapted from India, at that time offered training first at the 
primary level and then, wh«i needed a few years later, at the second- 
ary leveL Prior to this time, a few Nepalese students from the. 
aristocratic class bad been sent to India for study. But secondary edu- 
cation was carefully restricted by the Rana dictators to l3ieir own chil- 
dren and to the Kathmandu Valley. By 1951, there were only seven 
Engl* h secondary schools in all of Nepal, and none outside the central 
valley, but the number had grown to 146 by 1961, and these were dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 

The English-type secondary school was patterned after British 
education, and it was kept that way by the use of the same final exami- 
nations (Cambridge) in India and Nepal as in Great Britain. -TTtdi a n 
history was added to the curriculum, but Nepalese history was not 
included tmtil the late 1950's, because of the lack of a textbook. Prior 



MXbe discussion of second&ry edne&tloii Is based mainly on Wood and K null . op. ett., 
Pandey. B^aliadnr, and Wood. op. cit.. and Covrae* of Stuay for the School Z>eavinff Cer- 
Ufleate. Katbmandu : The Controller of Examinations, Department of Bdncatlon, Oovem- 
ment of Nepal. 2957. 
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to 194:7, Hindi, Xepali, and other local languages were studied only 
to a limited extent — mostly granmiar and vefy little literature — partly 
because of the lack of books. The major emphasis was on English, 
which was the medium of instruction- Today, the local languages 
receive more attention; as much as 40 percent of the curriculum time 
may be devoted to language study, and most pupils study four lan- 
guages: Nepali, Hind'i, English, and Persian or Sanskrit (the base 
language of most major Indian languages). 

Very little attention was given to science prior to the mid-fifties. 
The establishment of a science college in 1956 gave impetus to the 
development of precollege science courses in the secondary schools. 
Mathematics, history (English, Indian, and now Xepali), and geog- 
raphy, recently introduced, roimd out the curriculum. The girls' 
secondary schools also offer domestic science as part of the regular 
curriculum, and most schools offer physical tnvining and sports, foreii- 
sics, and music as extracurricular activities. ' 

Teaching methods are confined largely to lecturing and rote recita- 
tion, often en m-ij^Me. There is a single objective : to pass the final 
School Leaving Certificate (S.L.C.) examination at the end of the 10th 
grade. Professional leadership, especially as developing in the Col- 
lege of Educivtion, is now attempting to profhote a more practical out- 
look towards secondary education and some recognition of individual 
differences among students. 

A school desi^Tiated as a ^'secondary school'' generally includes 
<»rades 1 thror .rn 10. Some schools include only grades 1 through 7 
and these are known as "middle schools." Generally speaking, how- 
ever, there were no "breaks," organizationally or otherwise, between 
grades 5 and 6 (primary and middle schools), or grades 7 and 8 (mid- 
dle and higti schools) in these schools, until recently. As educational 
planning procedures have developed, there has been a tendency to 
consider the first five grades to 1 - a primary school, and the upper 
five grades a secondary school. The term "middle" school is gradually 
disappearing as tliese schools add grades and become full secondary 
schools. 

Sanskirit ScKools 

The Sanskrit secon<lary scliools developed very slowly, there being 
only two such s< liools by lt)r>l . They were preparatory schools for the 
Sanskrit college, which was finally established in 1948. Prior to that 
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time, a number of promising students were sent to Jndia, particnlarly 
to Banaras, to complete their Sanskrit studies. By 1961, however, 
there were lO Sanskxit secondary schools in Nepal. 

The purpose of these schools is to train Sanskrit scholars. Until 
about 1960 this purpose was pursued, without any diversions, by de- 
voting the full day to reading Sanskrit. Today, Nepali language, 
Nepali history and geography, and simple arithmetic supplement the 
Sanskrit, Sports, f orensics, and music are often available as extra- 
curricular activities. 

Basic Scliools 

^The introduction of the Basic ^Education program in 1947 provided 
for the establishment of Basic High Schools when needed. There 
were two by 1951, and 13 by 1954, but all were abandoned by 1961. 

The curriculum of these secondary schools continued the program 
of the Basic Primary Schools, and provision was made in the centrally 
controlled SX<.C. examination for students from the schools to be 
examined in agriculture, drawing, painting, spinning,, weaving^ and 
domestic science, in addition to more academic subjects- However, 
the curriculum was not sui&ciently academic to enable the students to 
compet^with those from English schools, for which the examination 
. was originally designed. The demise of the basic schools was largely 
due to the increasing availability of English-type secondary schools 
in which the curriculum was better adapted to the SJL#.C. examination, 
and to the general stigm.a attached to practical vocational education. 
Furthermore, Basic Education being new^ job descriptions and re- 
cruiters made few demands for this kind of training, 

Klultipurpose (Gompreliensive) Sclicx>ls 

The National Education Planning Commission in 1954 appointed a 
special subcommittee to develop a curriculum for secondary education 
in Nepal- Following a year's intensive study of the needs of the coun- 
try's youth^ and the best ways of satisfying these needs, the subcom- 
mittee propM>sed a multipurpose or comprehensive high school for 
Nepah Such a school would; provide general and cultural education^ 
%ind vocational education in several major areas. Specifically, it pro- 
vided for training civic and political leaders, professional and economic 
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leaders^ and technical leaders, and for the perpetuation of Nepalese 
culture and the development of democracy. 

The core subjects, or common leaminj^, included social studies, ap- 
plied science, Nepali, Knglish, applied mathematics, and personal- 
physical development. The vocational "majors'' included (as needs 
indicated) preprofessional, commercial, agricultural, industrial^ and 
hpmemaking subjects. Finally, provision was made for avocational 
subjects, and for a majof'invSanskrit; thus, the forms and content of 
the three earlier tyi>es of secondary schools could be incorporated into 
a single national secondary s<^ooL 

Although the Commis^on accepted the report of the subcommittee 
and the Government decreed that all secondary schools should grad- 
ually become comprehensive in nature, it is not difficult to understand 
why as late as 1961 only two " such schools had been established, and 
these were incomplete in the vocational subjects- By placing voca- 
tional education in the comprehensive school, it was hoped that some 
of the vocational stigma problem would be mitigated, and perhaps it 
has been* However, the examination system st'U hangs over secolid- 
ary education as a ^sword of I>amocles,'' ensu-dng so-called "respect- 
ability," and restraining the more practical approach to education* 
The shortage of teachers for the vocational subjects, the increased 
costs of facilities, the lack of specific courses of study and teachers' 
guides, the general shortage of educators with training and experience 
for this type of leadership, and the slow growth of secondary educa- 
tion, all help to explain why the multipurpose or comprehensive high* 
school is still in the '^drawing board" stage. Yet it must be noted 
that the development of such schools is being stimulated by the Edu- 
cational' Materials Organization, which has distributed scarce voca- 
tional education equipment to tlie handful of schools currently 
converting to the multipurpose curriculum, and has included a dem- 
onstration school of this type in the new center being built just outside 
iCathmandu. 



Extent of Secondary Education 

Secondary education has developed very slowly in Nepal. Such 
statistics as are available indicate, for example, that only a total of 

'^Tbe demonstration school at ttie Cotlese of Bdncatlon, and one at Pokbara in mid- 
western Z^epal. 
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1,672 students had passe<l the secondary school-leaving examinations 
prior to 1952. By. the end of 1961, 8,204 additional young people had 
passed these eacaminations.^^ 

£stimates of enrollment data since 1951 are available and are pre- 
sented in table 2. 

The limited expansion of secondary education was of considerable 
concern to the UNESCO team. In 1962, it pointed out that enrollment 
growth was not keeping pace with ptopulation growth in the relevant 
age-group. The National Education Planning Commission in 1954 
reconamended that secondary school enrollment be kept at about 20 
percent of the primary school enrollment for several decades, a ratio 
also suported by UNESCO. Application of this formula would sug- 
gest an enrollment of 36,500 in 1961, nearly twice the actual enroll- 
ment. The UNESCO team also noted a shortage of secondary school 
graduates available for teacher, nursing, and other training, and 
recommended accelerated efforts to bring secondary enrollment to 20 
percent of primary enrollment{by 1970. 

Secondary education in Nepal is mostly co-educational, but there 
are several girls" secondary schools and one boys' secondary school, a 
private missionary sponsored school. The percentage of girls enrolled 
is estimated to have increased from 6 percent in 1954^to 19 percent in 
1961. 

To a greater degree than is the case with primary schools, secondary 
education has failed to reach the more remote and less populated areas 
of Nepal. However, the Three- Year Plan ( 1963-65) proposes at least 
one secondary school in every development block. 

The teacher-pupil ratios x'ary by districts from 1:6 to 1 : 19, with 
a national average of 1 : 13. The UNESCO team recommended in- 
creasing this ratio to 1 : 20 or 1 : 25 as an economy measure and to 
provide for an immediate increase in enrollment. 

There have been proposals to lengthen the high school to 6 years. 
The UNESCO team recommended that this be postponed for a few 
years, as it would increase high school costs by 20 percent, and addi- 
tional funds are more urgently needed for increasing enrollments. 

Wastage and tKe Examiiiatioii System. 

The control of the curriculum of secondary education is af present 
in the hands of the S.I^.C. Board, which is now appointed by the 

» Wood and Klnall. op. cit., p. 42. 



Toblt !."Stcon(iory sdiook: By type oFsdiool; numbtr ol kIiooIs and of pvpik ' 



> 

> Type of school 


• 1951Nuaiberof- 


\ 1954 Number of- 


1961 dumber of- 


1963 Number of- 


Schools 


Pupils 


Schools 


Pupils 


Schools 


Pupils 


Schools 


Pupi 


English...... a .. ... 

Comprehenfflve. 

Total 

Percent of age-group (11-15) 


2 
7 

2. 
0 


' 1,215 


5 

65 
13 
0 


■ 14,777 


10 
144 

0 
2 


' 21,115 


' 182 


33,340 


11 


U15 

0.3 

. -1 


83 


14,777 
1.6 


156 


2U15 

2.1 




33,340 
3.1 



3 

< 

S 
I 

H 

•!Z! 

0 
D 

cj 
c 

0 

5 



' iThtsoorets to this tibte in tba same v-Ior tablet TbebasicdAt8{oriMl,l{9iandl{61l 
aeeoodtfy t^otxk Only icbodls haviiig all seooadiiy giades (6-10) bavt been ooonted b tbe mmber of sM, bat the 0tli ind Ttb gnde pupils of the '*Mit" 
Klioolsbaitbte&lnelndedassNoadarTStfaM^ TbedataforlM3anestlniate8,bQt8ee]ntob6reasQaable. 
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THE DEVELOPlffiNT OF EDTJCAHON" IN NEPAL* 



Secondary tdiool examinations in Nepal: By subject, n 
of papets, and navlis 



Subject 



Englisb 

Elementary Nepali and Sanskrit > 

Oriental Language (Nepali, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, 

BfarthiUi, or Bhasa) 

Mathematics compulsDry 

or 

Arithmetic and Nepali counting 

History or ge<^^pny ^^1 

General science or general knowledge 

or 

Domestic science (for girls) 

Any Group B optional subjects * 

Any Group C extrar^ptional subjects ' 

Total 1 



Number of 
p^>er8 



2 (50 each) 



2 
1 
I 



1 

r 
I 



(50 each) 



10 



Sifaxijnttm 
"marks" 



200 
100 

100 
100 



100 
100 
100 



100 
100 
100 



900- 



I otrls may sabrtltgte Pbst Aid and XMadlBwcrfc jGorSaaakilt: — 

» Apicntane. cawmtod t e ebncjn c:, jlr wlij| r«niit paintlnc. damScsd lancotB. elgnMPtary blalocy» < 
tary dwica, elmngntai y phyafa sad che ri ib tf y. geopmphy, tdstory, mftthwmiittca. mtaie, spbmlaz, i 
->-G«(mscretel wbognptts, byctene and phTStolocr* modem Zaropaan langnage, mral eooaoaiioB and 
<9oop«ratloti. 

Minister of Education. Since 1932, when the first board was appointed, 
this board has determined the subjects and contents of the exanun&> 
tions which are given at the end of the secondary school period to 
determine whether students are to be given a School Leaving Cer- 
tificate. Thus, in fact, preparation for these examinations beccHnes 
the curriculiun ; all efforts are bent towards them, asxd learning experi- 
ences not so covered have very little status. 

The SX.C. Board provides a printed list of the subjects in which 
students are to be examined. The subject list does not change without 
due notice, which may extend for as long as 5 years if su<^ a waiting 
period is necessary to rearrange the students' programs. For example, 
the 1951 regulations, still in effect with amendments, provide exami- 
nations as outlined in table 3. 

The SJLfcC. Board also issues a pamphlet which prescribes the 
textbooks to be used and enumerates in detail what each examination 
will cover. For example, the English examination breaks down the 
first paper as follows : 



Courmem of Studw f<ir the School Leavfmff Corttfiaate, 
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"tVaX**^^^ VeP*^ ^ ^^^»«U«b, 20 25 

X*t*^''****'*C«<iy.«^°^*=*^ ~ ^ 

^ ^ithineti^ ^^inatiaii covers ''the four simple t^ie H-C JF- 

j^^^JkL, ^^^^h^ iind deciin^ fractions, redactions, extraction 
root, Pt^ce, ^^^^9 atid proP^^*>^ simpl® ^^'^ metric 
^st^ square , ^bic measure.'^" iiistory of Great Britain 
*Waii9^ and (1688-1714), Billj>^, j^ights, Far- 

^^S^ iiid Tories, Cabinets - - • Policies of BaldM^ cbam- 
^^l^iu^and^X^Tcbill - * * 

* **5^rsi<^i<»l'' ^^ainii******'^^ si^e ixid"^ in such subjects as First 
"^tl needle^^^jj^ a^cultut^ vceaving, and so on- «*&endine^t 
r^tive to the ^ examin^^'j^n reads: "I>elete P<^tiy nos, 

» S> 6 J^' ^» 40 66, '!'0,» and '"^dd nos. x6, 'Avarice, 
^The y^otd^' " l^is kind of detail continues for 64 pages- 
•t^'esamin^t j^j^ system pro^^^es some interesting P^^^onaena- To 
a the cumculuxj^ requires the approval of the SJ^^- 

^oa^ «Jid thi^ requites that an examination for the subjects 

^ P'^l^ared before the subject can be approved and taugbt. 
?*ti4^ents ^ W they "ot bare time for any leaning experien<^ 
k^<i ^vered by e3cai**"^^ions Furthermore, the students hold the 
r^ixl iJtrictly printed Outline of questions; student rioting ^ 

^hien "^'^^n '^surprise^' questions have been included or the 
^^^ions have ^^ed too di^^^t. examination questions are 

^^^fully f^^"^^ 3^^^ *^^^t ; ans^ver papers are guarded to prevent 

A^l^jj^ugh no ^cial provisio^^ js made for annual examinations or 
^^&ress report^ j^j^ny schools no^v supplement the final Sji^C. ex- 
'^^iti^tio^ ^""^^K annual tests a^d issue progress reports. On a semi- 
^^^ial b^^sis, "l>^act it^e e^cams,^ ^h attempt to dup^^"^^ questions 
tbe-^J^*^ «^*^*^nation' are gi just before the S^I- f • ^laminations. 
V Anyone ni^y take ^^''^'^^ination by paying his f^ even though 
^ »*iaV ^^e unsatisfactory progress or "failed the practice 

^^^lU - or he m;^^. ^^j^e it as a ''p^vate" candidate, even if he has never 
^tten^ed school^ 

■3>^ examinatj system obviously i"^!- ;es the developuient and 
'^•lilili^tion of t^^ern theories of learning and a practical philosophy 
^ncation- ^- ^ual importance is the tremendous wastage that 
both in ^pomic and human resources. Nearly two^thirds of 
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the SJ^C. candidates are failed each ypar, and the other third do not 
generally attain standards comparable to secondary school diplomsis 
in other countries^ The rate of failure was 40 percent prior to 1951^ 
but with the expansion of secondary education since then, it has risen 
steadily to 65 percent in 1961. The UNESCO team in 1962 severely 
criticized this wast:i^, and estimated the economic loss, based on 
potential life-time eamin^rs, to liave been Rs. ±>0,00i>,0<X) frpm 1934 
to 1961, and pre<iicted it would rise to Rs. 1,00(),<KX),(K)0 by 1970 if 
some action is not taken to correct the system. The UNESCO team 
further pointed out that present teachers and facilities could produce 
twice as many <rraduates at the same cost (without increasing the 
teacher-student ratio) under cn improved system. ^Vnd, one cannot 
i^rnore the human loss — loss of status, position, morale, and opportunity 
to serve th^,/5ommunity and nation- 

Improvement of" Secondary Cdxication 

A number of measures seem essential to the development of modem 
secondary education in Nepal : 

1, Imf>lementation of the comprehensive curriculum and introduction of 
modem methodolocy 

2, Adoption of the practical philosoi^hy recommended by the National 
Fklucational Planaiiiff Commission and oflHciulIy approved by the fcovemment 

3, The development ^►r criteria and machinery for maintaining? reasonable 
standards 

4, Gradual elimination of the present examination system. 

Educational leadership is aware of these needs, and the improvement 
of secondary education appears to be the next focus of attention on 
education in Nepal. 

.An Education Act has been proposed which would establish a Board 
of Secondary Education, composed of three to five members, repre- 
senting both ^vemment and lay persons and including the Director of 
Public Instruction as executive secretary. The board would be re- 
sponsible for the operation of all secondary schools (both public and 
private) in the country. Administrative responsibility for all em- 
ployees of secondary schools and the division of secondary education 
in the Ministry of Education would be transferred to this board. 

Imder the proposed Ai-t, the board would, receive lump-sum grants 
from the government and hav^e complete autonomy in the distribution 
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of funcb— thus, it is hoped, freeing it from various political pressures 
and government ''redtape." Whether it would have the authority 
to aasesB dixect taxes has not yet been decided. 

The present SX..C. Board would continue to function as an ezam- 
■ ining agency. An Academic Committee would be appointed to de- 
velop tod approve the curriculum, courses of study, and textbooks, 
. and to deal with all other academic matters. 

Under such an arrangement, the development of secondary educa- 
tion could be given considerable impetus. The arrangement implies, 
however, the separation of primary and secondary education, such as 
oocorred in the United States during the early developmental period, 
and which educators have been trying to correct for the last three or 
four decades. It might well result in separate aiitonomous agenciea 
for primary, secondary, higher, and technical education in Nepal. 
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l^e I>e\relopmeiit of Institxxtioiis 

Higher education* in Nepal has develop>ed quite recently. Follow- 
ing the establishment of colleges and imiversities in India during 
the last quarter 6f the 19th century, a few Nepalese youth probably 
found their way into them; it is known that some from the more 
favored economic classes were sent to India for study after 1900. 
College attendance in Nepal increased somewhat after 1918, but the 
most significant expansion came after 1^51* 

Xri-Oiaiidra College 

The first college was established in Nepal in 1918 by Prime Minister 
Chandra Shumshere Hana, and named Tri-Chandra College. The 
first part of the name came from the then youthful King Tribhuvan 
who, with the rest of his family, was confined to the palace groimds 
by the Kana dictators. Presumably Chandra thought the EZing^s 
name would lend dignity and prestige to the iiistitution, which it 
iias done. 

Chandra's motives for establishing a college must have been mixed. 
It has been suggested that he wanted a ^'showplace^ to demonstrate 
his "progressivism.^ But there were fev isitors to impress and the 
Nepalese and Indians knew him well by his other actions. It is known 
that he and other xianas were dissatisfied with the kind of higher 
education and the college life in the Indian universities to which a 
few Nepalese you^h were being sent. To-correct this condition, and 
perhaps make higher education less expensive by keeping youtii at 
home, may have been the predominant motives. Some have suggested 
also that Chandra*s motives were altruistic and that he intended to 
open the schools and the college to the common people. Support for 
this is found in his now classic prediction at the inaugural ceremonies 

4S 
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] when he said^ as he cut the ribbon across the coUe^ entrance door, 
"With these scissors, I cut the future of the Ranas/' He could see 
that education was incompatible with autocracy; he must have fore- 
seen the use of Tri-Chan45* College by the common people. 

Although the enrollmeiits^ never exceeded 200 before 1951, Tri- 
Chandra College today is th-fe^ major institution of higher learning 
in Nepal. In 1961 it enrolled 1,550 students in its three divisions: 
liberal arts, science, and commerce. It offers three baccalaureate de- 
grees, each requiring 4 years of study : the B JL, with majors in history, 
political science, economics, English and the other liberal arts; the 
B.Sc. with majors in the several science areas ; and B-Com. with 
majors in secretarial science, accounting, and general business. Like 
the other colleges, Tri-Chandra requires that candidates for admis- 
si on be able to present the Secondary School Leaving Certificate* 

The Sanskrit College 

Sanskrit education received modest support from the Ranas and 
even from serving boys not bom of Rana families. Quite a few of the 
boys were sent to Banaras for college training, perhaps because 
Sanskrit scholars were not considered to pose a threat to the Rana 
autocracy- In 1948, the Sanskrit College was established in Kath- 
mandu with about 25 students* By 1961, it had increased in- size to 
16 staff members and 142 students, and two regional Sanskrit Colleges 
had been established at Oharan and Dang, They offer a degree com- 
parable to the baccalaureate* 

The curriculum follows the pattern set by the Sanskrit College 
at Banaras. Prior to 1956, all of the curriculum was devoted to 
Sanskrit studies; since that time, some social sciences, Nepali* and 
other liberal ^rts classes have been introduced; The function of the 
institution remains the same, however — the preparation of Sanskrit 
scholars* 



Professional Colleges 

In 1954, a Law College was established in Kathmandu, operating 
during evening hours. It provided a 2-year Bachelor of Laws (BXi.) 
program, with a curriculum centering on the law of India, Kngland, 
and Nepal* It proved to be quite popular, both for those who gave 

5 ■ 
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serious consideration to the study of law and those who desired an 
additional degree. By 1961, it had graduated 95 students and achieved 
an enrollment of 181 for that year* 

The Collie of iBducation was established in 1956 to prepare second- 
ary school teachers, normal school teachers, school administrators, 
and other professional leaders* It offers a 2-year program for the 
Intermediate Education (I*£d.) Certificate, and an additional 2 years 
for tlie B.Ed, degree, bused on liberal arts and professional training, 
with a cuirriculmn similar to that of American teachers colleges. It 
also offers a 1-year B.Ed^ degree for liberal arts graduates, which 
comprises pnJy the professional work of the 4-year de^r^ The 
college also plans to offer the M.Ed, degree, earned after 1 year of 
advanced professional training. In the 3 years from 1959 to 1961^ 
the institution graduated 75 students; enrollment in 1961 was 150. 

The Public Commerce College wjas established in^ 1958 as a night 
school and offers the Intermediate Commerce (I.Com.) Cer- 

tificate and the Baccalaureate (B.Com.) degree. It has been qu^te 
popular, as it offers college opportunity to youth who must ^ork. 
In 1961, it enrolled 253 students. The commerce curriculum is also 
offered on a daytime schedule in Tri-Chandra Collie (for 527 
students) and in four regional liberal arts colleges at Dharan, Birat- 
nagar, Birgunj, and Tansen. The curriculum is both general and 
professional, but there is limited training in the use of typewriters and 
other business machines. 

A College of Music has been in existence for several years and was 
recognized by the government (with a grant-in-aid) in 1963. The 
enrollment is less than 25 and no degrees have been granted as yet. 



OtKer Liberal Arts and Science Colleges 

With the overthrow of the Ranas (February 1951)^ higher educa* 
tion spread rapidly in Nepal. Before the end of 195 1^ two new liberal 
arts colleges had opened in Kathmandu, ono a ^*night" college. In 
1952, a college was established m Birgunj, and in 1954 another was set 
up in Patan. The next year, two colleges opened in eastern Nepal^ 
and the institutions then multiplied at the rate of about four per year, 
until by 1961 there were SI institutions of higher learning in Nepal, 
including the four professional schools and a university (see list, 
appendix A).^ Several more are known to have been organized 

* Wood aad Knitlt, op. cit,, p. 48. 
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since then, but they have not yet received final official government 
reoogmtion in the form of financial grants. 

'Traditionally in Nepal, the liberal arte college does not include sci- . 
ence. A science department was added at Tri-Chandra College in the 
late ld40's, and an independent Public Science College was established 
in 1956. By 1961, three of the r^^ional colleges also offered science, 
and the science enrollment was: Tri-Chandra, 640; Public Science 
College, 303; others, 175. The science curriculum is at the under- 
graduato levdt only; laboratory facilities are limited in the regional 
colleges. 

Hie University 

The concept of a university often encountered in the parts of Asia 
subjc^ct to British influence is that of an or;ganization which coordi- 
nates several colleiges and administers their final examinations; it may 
have no teaching function as such. Under this pattern, Tri-Chandra 
College from its inception was affiliated to Patna University in India, 
and the Sanskrit College to Queen's College in Hanaras* As they were 
foimded, others sought affiliation to Indian institutions, except for the 
College of education, which awarded its own degrees on the authority 
of the Nepal Education Ministry. 

This dependence on Indian universities was onerous to many 
Nepalese. In August 1948, the Prime Minister appointed a commis- 
sion of 25 members to prepare a plan for the establishment of a na- 
tional university in Nepal. The commission recommended a residen- 
tial type university that^ would oflFer classes as well as affiliate the 
various colleges of Nepal, and would also develop courses of study for 
the various subjects, but nothing came of the recommendations. ^ 

In 1954, the National Education Planning Commission appointed 
. a subcommittee to study higher education. This group, and subse- 
quently the Commission, strongly recommended the immediate estab- 
lishment of a national residential-affiliating university. Details were 
outlined in the Commission's report.^* 

In 1956, another university commission was appointed. After 3 
years of deliberation, Tribhuvan University was formally established 
by Tribhuvan's son, Kin.^ Mahendra* By 1963, the university had 
procured ^ts own site, Piid was offering graduate classes, supervising 
the examinations, and gradually extending* affiliation to some of the 

^ Pmadey* Babadur, mnl Wood, op. oU*, i>p. X27-150. 
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colleges. The charter follows the Indian pattern of organization and 
administraticm and provides for both teaching and afiUiating func- 
tions.*" The present University Senate now has sole legal responsi- 
bility for higher education in Nepal and has thB authority to grant 
academic recognition to the several colleges, but is lai^gely dei>endent 
upon the Education Ministry for operating funds, and, in this way, 
shares the responsibility. 

The Senate comprises about 50 persons, including officials from 
the various departments of the government and representatives of the 
staff and alumni of the University. It generally meets once a year. 
A smaller body, know as the Syndicate and responsible to the Senate, 
meets monthly and supervises the actual operation of the University. 
The Chancellor, at present His Majesty, the King, is an honorary offi- 
cial, but has full veto power. The Vice-Chaucellor, appointed by the 
Chancellor, is the actual administrative head of the University. 
Principals (heads) of the several colleges operate their own institu- 
tions with considerable autoncwny. 



Expansion of HigKcr Ediacatioxi 

Higher education enrollment increased more than twenty-fold in 
the decade 1951-61, as may be seen in table 4. The UNESCO team, 
however, in 1962 believed that this expansion had created an imbal- 
ance and strongly recommended several controlling measures. Their 
report pointed out that the National Education Planning Commission 
in 1954 had recommended that college enrollment be held to 5 percent 
of the high school enrollment, a ratio now supported by UNESCO 
for developing countries. This ratio would yield a college enrollment 
of 1,056 for 1961, based on actual secondary school enrollments in 
that, year, or 1,825 if secondary enrollments in 1961 had been the full 
recommended 20 percent of primary school enrollments (see p- 42). 

Sixteen of the colleges existing in 1961 had less than 100 students — 
one institution had only 6 enrollees; 10 more fell in the 100-250 cate- 
gory. Many had no buildings of their own, no libraries, no labora- 
tories and no money to pay staff members. The UNESCO team 
recommended an immediate moratorium on the establishent of addi- 
tional colleges, and the consolidation of existing liberal arts and science 

«» S«« "An Act Promuljrated for th* EstablUliment «rod Or yanlxn tfoii of a Teacblnc and 
AJOUlatlnK University." Tlie Ifepal Oiutettm, Jane 8. X959. 
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Item 



Number of coUeges » 

Number of students 

Number of staff 

Percent of^women 

Number of graduates in fciven year 
Number of students abroad 



1951 



2 
250 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n^. 
n.a. 



I9&4 



14 

1. 320 

86 
4. 8 
94 

2, 000 



1961 



33 
5. 143 
417 
15 
244 
3, 740 



, « SoOBCS: Wood-«Dd gnmll, op. ctU p. 4B, 
* Sm apsMDdfx A tor Xtet ol < 



instituti<His into three strong colleges, one in Kathmandu, one in East 
Nepal, and one in West Nepal. The team also recommended the 
reduction of total college enrollment to about 4,000 by stiffening 
entrance and retention standards. 

Furthermore, as at the secondary level, there is a heavy wastage 
of human resources in higher education, caused by the examinati<Ki 
system. Only about 40 percent pass the intermediate examinations, 
given at the end of the first 9 years; about 45 percent pass the liberal 
arts and science baccalaureate eixaminations ; and about 75 percent 
pass the professional baccalaureate examinations. Thus, the applica- 
tion of better screening procedures could well reduce enrollments with- 
out reducing the number of graduates. 

Finally, the team found a serious imbalance in enrollments. It was 
estimated that there were about 500 unemployed college graduates in 
1962,- nearly all of them in economics, political science, or history. 
On the other hand, the College of Education could not fill its classes, 
and scholarships for nursing, medicine, engineering and other fields 
were unused. The UNESCO team recommended a system of quotas 
to correct and control this situation. 



Qixality of HigKer Edizcation 

From the foregoing evidence it would appear that the quality of 
higher education in Nepal suffers from lack of organization and con- 
trol, low standards of admissicwi, poorly paid teachers, lack of facili- 
ties, and dissipation of efforts. The teacher-student ratio fo- all col- 
leges is 1 : 14, but it is as- low as 1:6 in small institutions. The 
UNESCO team recognized the desirability of keeping the ratio low. 
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but pointed out that maintenance of the present ratio is unnecessarily 
expensive and thus often results in the hiring of low quality staff* 
members vyhose teaching is unchallenp:in|2: to tlie student. IW increas- 
ing this rai^ao to 1 : 20, teachers could be paid more attiiictive salaries. 
Also, by reducing enrollmeiits, iiuuU*qtiateIy tntined teachei::s could 
be released ut^til properly trained. \ 

Teaching is largely confined to lecturing; there is little incentive 
to study or to try to learn until the last few weeks l>efore the exami- 
nations, at which time there is intensive ^'cramming/" Teaching aids, 
even textbooks, are scarce. 

Nearly one-third^ of the educational expenditures in Nepal today 
are for higher education. In view of the imbalance between secondary 
and higher education enrollments, tlie I^NKSCX) team recommended 
that higher education costs siiould lye cut back to perhaps 20 percent 
of the total. 

Several hundred students are sent abroad each year, usually on 
s<.'holars}iips offered by the host count i-a^ governineiit, for adv^anced 
training in discipline-s not otfered in Nepal ; medicine, engineering, 
doctorare- level education, antl otlier ureas. This program of overseas 
training will probably continue until funds and demands are ade- 
quate to jiii^tify the establishment of a<lditio!ial professional colleges 
in Nepal. 

In conrliision, it should Ix^. notetl that s^>me etforts are imder way 
to improve the academic quality of NepaPs higher education. Some of 
the newer pra^^tices adopted by tlie (''ollege of Education when it was 
established have been introduced into other colleges. The Academic 
Council of the Univ-ersity has recommended certain improvements- 
As a result of these and other forces, there are recognizable trends 
which suggest a gradual broadening of the curriculum, the introduc- 
tion of newer and varied methods of teaching and new teaching aids, 
and a reformation in the examination system. In support of the lat- 
ter ^ause^ some colleges Imvc introduced internal examinations and 
student assessment by the instructors themselves. 

Furthermore, there is growing awareness of the need for improve- 
ment and reorganization of higher education. The recommendations 
of the T^NKSCO team reg:irding enrollment control, both in respects 
to total numbers and to distribution among specific disciplines^ and 
regarding the consolidation of exis^ting colleges and new expansion ef- 
forts, are being given careful consideration* Most important, there 
is now an administrative structure for supervising and controlling 
developments in Nepal's higher education- 



Vm. Teacher Education 



I>evelopmeiit of tlie Prog^ram 



XHc Normal ScHools 

The first institution for the education of teachers in Nepal was 
established in 1947 when the Basic Education Program was introduced 
from India. Because of the unique characteristics of the program, it 
was necessary to prepare teachers in the content of the curriculum as 
well as in methodology. 

Several persons were sent to India for training as staflf members of 
the institution, a building was erected, and a demonstration school was 
established. The program did not flourish, however, due to lack of 
popular interest and financial support, and the institution was closed 
in 1954. It is estimated that about 100 teachers were enrolled during 
thispteriod. 

The National Education Planning Commission early in 1954 recog- 
nized the importance of teacher education, if its major goals were to 
be realized. Months before making its report, the Commission had 
urged the Education Ministry to initiate a program for preparing 
primary school teachers. Accordingly, the Ministry negotiated a 
three-way contract with the U.S. International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the University of Oregon to plan and develop a complete 
program for the education of all kinds of teachers, administrators, and 
other needed educational personnel. 

Within a few weeks the Basic Education Training Center was re- 
organized, and was reactivated in July 1954 as the first Normal School 
in Nepal. The institutic«i offered a 6-month primary school teachers' 
course for inexperienced candidates, and a 3-month inservice course 
for those having some teaching experience. In 1955, the course was 
extended to 9 months for all candidates, allowing about two-thirds of 
the time for acquainting them with the new primary school curriculum 
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recommended by the National Education Planning Commission, and 
the remainder of the time fur professional wcrk* In 1063, the course 
was extended to 2 years^ thus allowing for a much higher level of 
training. 

Those in charge of the prograni were fully av\.re of the universal 
problem of mobility inertia^ the rural-urban migrating pattern in 
developing countries, and the prevalence of inherent provincialism in 
such countries. In tliese circumstances, it has been found that people 
who have been reared in large towns and cities do not want to go to 
rural areas to live and teach ; people reared in rural areas who come 
to urban communities for as long as if months to prepare themselves 
as teachers do not want to return to their rural or village homes to live 
and teach; and those who Iiv*e in rural arciis and small villages do 
not readily accept teachers from urban areas. In short, provincialism 
dis<*ourages mobility. For tliese reasons, in Nepal there were very 
few candidates for training from outside the Kathmandu Valley; few 
teachers were willing to go to the hinterlands to teach: and few com- 
munities outside the valley were ready to accept teachers from the 
urb^in centers. 

To cope with this situation a unique plan was conceived. Beginning 
in 1J)5G, Mobile Normal School Teanis were organized and given 
professional education, and tlien senf to the various districts of Nepal 
to conduct 9-month training courses for youth in the area. Soon, a 
dozen teams were in the field. Hy rotating these teams each year, all 
of Nepal can be covered in :i or 4 years; the teams can then begin their 
circuity, again. In this way, the normal school progrsun has been taken 
to the hinterlands and the problems mentioned above have been lai^gely 
overcome. 

A team generally comprises four to six specialists in the social 
scienoes, languages^ science, crafts, pedagogy, fine arts, music, and 
sports. Each team carries its own [professional library and textbooks. 
On arrival in a district* it pro<nires quarters for the Mobile Normal 
School and obtains tlie necessary furniture. Sometimes the team must 
construct a bamboo and thatch building, which upon their departure 
becomes a new primary school. 

Sev^eral weeks are devoted to recruiting to 75 trainees from the 
villages within 2 or 3 days^ journey of the school. Village headmen 
are asked to send candidates for the program and to agree to open 
new schools upon return of the new teachers. At the close of the 
course, the team members spend .several weeks helping the graduates 
open their new schools, arid then return to ICathmandu for a 6-week 
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refreeher workshop with all of the other Normal School teachers, and 
reassisnment. 

In Kathmandu, many of the trainees are high school graduates. 
In the hinterlands, however, where there have never been any schools, 
most of the candidates can claim as a qualification no more than 
literacy, usually obtained through a tutor, perhaps a retired Gurkha 
soldier. In the extreme north, where residents speak mostly the 
Tibetan language, the team spends the first year on language training, 
and returns a second year to complete the program. 

The Mobile Normal School Teams are super\'ised by staff members 
of the College of Kducation who visit the normal school every 2 or 3 
months. This provides firstliAud knowledge and experience for the 
college staff members as well as contacts with the normsil school. The 
school in Kathmandu now serves as a model and practice school for 
normal school staff being prepared in the College of Education.** 

The College of Education 

The second phase of the teacher education prc^^ram was tlie develop- 
ment of a College of Education. Professional preparation of the staff 
for this institution began in 1954 with some on-the-spot professional 
courses taught by the writer. During 1955-56, eight Nepalese went to 
the University of Oregon for further education, and to plan the details 
of the College of Education. On their return, the College was opened. 
From 1956 to 1959, 40 additional educators were sent to Oregon for 
training. 

The functions of the College are : to prepare secondary school teach- 
ers, administratora-and supervisors, normal school staff, and other 
educational personnel as needed; to provide workshops ,and other 
classes for inservice training; to supervise the Normal School pro- 
gram; to encourage and supervise educational research; to direct the 
preparation and publication of textbooks and other teaching aids; to 
establish and operate demonstration primary and secondary schools; 
to develop an adult literacy program ; and to pro\-ide other educational 
ser\-iccs and leadership as needed. All of these activities were initiated 
and developed to an operational level by 1959; subsequently, several 
were transferred to the Education Directorate. 

*i Addltlooal detail* on the preparation of prlmarr teacbers are Indnded In Manuni for 
Tr9ini^ Teach^m if» JVepot Kathmandu : Bnreau of Publlcstlons. CoUesre of Educmtlon, 
1956: and Bosh B. Wood, "Mobile Normal School* In Nepal" ( anpubllshed manuacxipt). 
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The Colle|2pe of Kducation today has |;ood facilities, and has become 
a part of the Tribhuvan University. As indicated in the previous 
section, it offers the 2-year I.BdL Certificate and the 4-year (j^neral 
and professional education) B.Ed, d^gree^ and also the 1-year (profes- 
sional) B.£d« degree- It plans to offer the 2-year (advanced profes- 
t sional) M.Ed, dog^ree soon. The students must have passed the S^L-C, 
to be admitted to the 4-year proffram (which includes 2 years for the 
I.Ed, certificate and 2 more years for the B.Ed, dej^ee). Candidates 
for the 1-year professional B.Ed, degree must hold a baccalaureate 
degree; candidates for the M.Ed, degree must hold the B.Ed, degree. 
All students in the College of Education receive subsistence stipends; 
in spite of this, there is a severe shortage of applicants to the College. 



Extent of rTeaclier Education 

Sinc^ the initiation of the Normal School program in 1954, an effort 
has been made to keep a balance bet ween the number of teachers pre- 
pared and the number needed* This has not been easy. During the 
first 2 years there was a surplus of trained teachers in the Kathmandu 
Valley and a shortajre in the hinterlands. Later, this surplus shifted 
to the Terai area, where there were more schools and more educated 
people, and recruitinjr was easier than placement. 

In 1962, the UNESCO team made un extensive study of the distribu- 
tion of trained teachers in relation to t - otal number of primary 
school teachers in each district. This, n ^^y^ was a test of the 
effectiveness of the assifjnment of thelVIc^^ ^ Normal School teams, as 
well as an indication of whether or not there was balanced distribution. 
They found that f> out of the 32 districts had no trained teachers. In 
three districts tlierf* were more trained teachers than available posi- 
tions, ii^<li<\4[ in*; rtae uiieinploy nient . The majority of the districts, 
however, hat? frt :i r^) percent to SO percent traii^td teachers (national 
averafre, r>ii pen ent J indicating; reasonable balance. 

From 11)54 to li>6U •^,r>f>S primary st-hool teachers were prepared in 
the Mobile Xormal S<*hr>ols in 25 different centers. At various times, 
from 4 to 15 teams, in\'r)lv in<r a total of between 22 and 49 staff mem- 
^ bers, were enjsrsi^red in this work. 

From 195f> to IfXil, the ("ollejre of Education enrolled an averag^e of 
170 students, 'rradnatecl 75, and conducted workshops for 233 edu- 
cators. 
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The attrition in the normal schools, l>etween admission and comple- 
tion, was only 2.5 percent in the 1D54-C1 poriod. In the College of 
Kducation, however, hijcrher academic standards, a lonjjer jwriod for 
the prof^m, and competition from other colleges, have raised the 
annual attrition rate to nearly 20 i>ercent- The loss on the final ex- 
amination has ^een only 18 percent.*' 



Status of the Ncpalcsc Teacher 



The Nepalese teacher does not hold a particularly high social or 
economic position in Nepalese society today, but he holds an impor- 
tant one. Traditionally, teachers came from the Bnihmin class 
(highest in tl»e caste system) : they were called "guru", a term of high 
respect and often aifection. Older teachers in Nepal are still likely 
to fit this description. 

Today, the teacher instructing in a new school or preparing for 
the profession is young, and may <-<>me from any caste, or be of the 
female sex. It is estimated that the ratio of women teachers ha^ in- 
creased from about 2 percent in 1954 to about 15 percent in 1961- In 
the village, the teacher may be called on to settle minor disputes, run 
the libmr>*, read and write letters ±or the villagers, render first aid, 
and give advice; but his youth, if nothing else, precludes his accept- 
ance as a major village leader. In larger centers, his functions may 
be l^ess inclusive aad he may be less active and well known in the 
comnmnity. 

In 1953, primary school teachers commonly received Rs. 25 per 
- month, secondary school teachers, about Rs. 65. The government 
scAle for "peons'' and sweepers (unskilled laborers) had been raised 
the year before from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per month. In 1954, an attempt 
was niutle to establish a minimum of Rs. 60 for primary school teach- 
ers who had completed the normal school program ond had taken 
teaching assignments in new schools being oj^ened with partial gov- 
ernment support. Inasmuch as the community was supposed to pay 
one-third of the teacher's salary, but usually did not^ the effective scale 
became Rs. 40. 

Even today, no statistics are available for teachers' salaries, but 
they are known to be low. It may be safely assumed that at the pri- 

«■ Wood and KnaU. op. eit., p. 5B-03. 
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mnry school level, 8a1ari«H are comparable to rhone of swee|>ers and 
|>eons, or ubout half tKe income of a trail porter. At the secondary 
level, they may be slij^htly more than doiilile that of the primary 
school teachers. The present official jfovernment pay scale is: i>eon, 
R«. 4r>; positions requirinji 2 years of collegre, Rs- 12t>-175; bachelor's 
d^ree, Rs, 20(>-t<X); master^s degree, Rs. :J50 and up. However, not 
all schools pay according to fhift scale, and the avera^re will be con- 
siderably less. 

There are no certification requirements for teachers as yet, but 
the question has been under discussion from time to time. Primary 
school teachers will probably be required to have 1 or 2 years of nor- 
mat school, and high school teachers, 2 years of <Tollege oi a bacxra- 
laur^ate decree- Knforcement of such requirements will have to be 
^{[rad^^l in order to allow teachers to attain these res?pective levels of 
education while continuing their teaching duties* Teachers^. associa- 
tions and other professional or^nizations are gradually being formed. 
A National Secondary School Teachers Association and an Associa- 
tion of University Teachers have held organizational meetings; also, 
a single national organization for educators l\as been proposed. 
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IX. specialized Techiiical and Vbcational 

£dixca1aorL 



Extent of Specialised £dixcatioii 

The economic development of Nepal has created a demand for spe- 
cialised technical and vocational education of many types and levels. 
The first pro^^rams for this purpose were established in 1963 with the 
introduction of economic aid^ initially from the United States and, 
later, from other coimtries and agencies. Today, nearly all of the 
specialized t^0Lxng institutions are part of the foreign economic 
aid prc^^ram. 

The fact that support for these programs comes largely from 11 
foreign countries and Agencies, each with its own motives -and pur- 
posec;, explains the general lack of coordination. In 1962, the 
UNESCO team identified 24 separate institutions, with a combined 
stafT of 124, offering training to 1,562 persons. These programs were 
admimstered by eight different ministries, none of which was the 
Education Ministry, 

In addition to the local program, 2,163 trainees were sent abroad 
for technical, and in some cases, professional education, between 1951 
and 1961. Two-thirds of these were trained in Xndia, about 250 in 
the United States, and the remainder in 18 other countries. About 
half of the totals were enrolled at subcollegiate level. 

A third source of specialists is the large number of retired Gurkha 
soldiers, estimated to be increasing at the rate of about 1,000 per year. 
T.tese men receive va^-ious types of technical training in the Indian 
suad British armies (in mechanics, communicc^tions, medical service, 
etc^), and s^pecial training of their own choice just prior to retire- 
ment. They gelierally retiret> between the ages of 37 and 40, and 
thus represent a technically trained manpower potential, not here- 
tofore utilized. 
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Toble 5. — Selected data on specialized trainins in Nepal 



Institutions and fields 



Total-. 



Eco- 



Heai^tk ; 

Nurses TVaiziing School 

United Mission Hospital 

Health Assistants School 

Aqsxcitlture, Forjestrt. Hom£ 

KOMICS 

Rural Institutes (2) 

School of Agriculture 

Dairy Training 

Forestry Institute 

Home Economics Training School 

Irrigation School 

Industry . 

Cotts^elodustry Training Center - 

Swiss ^fechanical Training School 

Bed Cross Tibetan Relief School 

Engineering School 

Overseers Training 

Cadastral Survey Schools (4) 

Mining Training School 

Telecommuxii cation School 

AnadlNlSTRATTOK . 

. Clerk-Secretarial Training Center 

Population Census Trainmg 



1961 



Enroll- 
ment 



1,562 



46 
8 
46 



159. 
78 
O 

103 
40 
17 



466 
4 
280 

20 
101 
O 

16 
143 



35 
O 



Staff 



124 



7 
3 
7 



25 
13 
O 
4 
6 
2 



IS 
2 
6 

2 
5 
O 
8 
10 



2 
4 



Total trained 



In Nep>al 
to 1961 



3.895 



24 
3 
65 



1. 360 
301 
6 
102 
125 
O 



1. 133 
8 
O 

20 
32 
548 
O 
O 



O 
168 



Abroad 
under 
foreign 
scholar- 
ships, 
1951-61 » 



2, 163 



418 



41 

277 



55 



43 



603 



35 
» 209 



Sooroe: Wood and irrtan, oj>. at., p. 56 and 59. 

1 In addition to tbose listed hereunder. 413 scholarships -wm granted In "general education," mosuy at 
the coUese level, which Included some tralzilns In technical subjects, especially in home ec onom ics and 
eactneerlns:. 

'Indndes: oooperatives 28 

aviation ~ s 33 law U 

pobllcity 9 police . — 27 

&urv e > and statistica 26 taxes and custonxs II 

admittiscratloD . S3 tooxism — — — 3 

An overall picture of the sta.tus of specialized training in Nepal is 
provided in tai>lo 5. The training courses listed in the table, and 
discussed in more detail below, vary widely in duration and level- 
Some coui^ses — specifically those in nursing — last for as long as 3% 
years, while others, such as certain programs in the clerical-SPrTxf-*'erial 
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center, cov^er only 2 months' training- The level of instruction in 
ths various courses is also quite disparate, and is indicated by diFering- 
admission requirements. Only a few programs~e.g., more acv^^^iced 
courses offered at the rural agricultural institutes — require that en- 
trants have college degrees or intermediate certificates* Other courses, 
including the one in dairy training and the Swiss mechanical training 
course, require no previous formal education. The majority of th<> 
courses are open to secondary school graduates. 

MealtH 

In the field of health, there are three local training programs, all 
in Klathmandu. WHO sponsors a nurses training school in connection 
with the government hospital, and a Protestant mission hospital trains 
nurses. The U-S- Operations Mission (now USAII>) sponsors a 
Health Assistants School for training laJboratory technicians and field 
workers. In addition, various agencies have made scholarships avail- 
able for foreign training, mostly for doctors; 418 were sent abroad 
between 1951 and 1961. These agencies are imder the Health Ministry- 

Agricizltxure, Forestry, Home Economics 

'Hie first training programs to be inaugurated after 1951 were two 
Itural Institutes for training Village Development Workers, one 
sponsored by USOM, the other by the Indian Aid Mission, The func- 
tions of the men trained in these schools are similar to those of the 
County Extension Agent in the United States. At about the same 
time a Home Economics Training School was established, with the 
aid of a Kord Foundation grant, to train women to serve in the vil- 
lages, much as the tJ-S. Home Ifemonstration Agent. The Swiss also 
introduced a small program to train cheesemakers and other dairy 
S{>ecialists. Later, USOM assisted in opening schools for training 
agriculture technicians and forestry specialists, and in 1961, a special 
school for training irrigation specialists was established. 

In addition to these local programs, about 420 persons were sent 
abroad prior to 1961 for training in agriculture, forestry, and home 
economics* These ^^arious programs have been administered by min- 
istries for village development, agriculture, forestry and public works. 
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The major program of the Ford Foundation in Nepal was the estab- 
lishment, with mostly German technicians, of a Cottage Industries 
Training Center in 1954. This program eventually expanded to in- 
dude more than 20 trades or crafts, and se eral short-term regional 
institutes were held from time to time. The Grerman Government 
added several trades to the training center in 1962. The Swiss have 
trained a few mechanics, but their major activity in this area has been^^ 
with the support of the Red Cross, the administration of the Tibetan 
refugee program, which includes prii -ry schools for the children 
and trade training for adults. Only 43 scholarships for fore study 
were awarded in the field of industry between 1951 ajid 1961. 

Engineering 

Several unsuccessful attempts liave been made to establish an 
engineering college in Nepal. An engineering school was set up in 
1954, but by 1961 only 20 students had completed the 2-year course. 
At one time, the facilities of the* school were used to train "overseers," 
or men who could act as foremeii on simple engineering jobs. In 1957- 
four cadastral survey schools >vere established in Kathmandu, Bir- 
gunj, Biratnager, and Bhairawa to provide a 6-month course for 
training surveyors, but these were discontinued after one term. In 
1960, a telecommunications school was opened to train technicians for 
the newly installed telephone system, and in 1961, a Mining Training 
School was opened. 

More than 700 scholarships for foreign study wero awarded in en- 
gineering and related subjects between 1951 and 1961. These pro- 
grams were sponsored by various aid agencies, and administered by 
several different ministries. 

^dxDinistration 

Both of the schools in tlie administration category were established 
after 19.60, one for training workers for the 1961 census, the other for 
training government clerks and secretaries. However, some of the 
earliest foreign scholarships (five in 1952) were awarded for train- 
ing in police work, law, and statistics; nine were awarded in 1953 for 
study in the fields of })ublicity, taxation, cooperatives, and adminis- 
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tration. In 1961, the Government opened a Tourists Bureau and sent 
tiiree persons abroad for training^. 

Status o£ Specialised Ed u catioii 

Technical and vocational education ritically essential in Nepal's 
econ<OTiic development. In 1962, the ITNESCO team made a thorough 
study of the extent and success of the several programs of such train- 
ing, and offered a number of recommendations : ^ 

1. Part of tbe present technical and vo^ui -onal education can be provided 
in comprehensible secondary schools* as soon as they are estabUshed. This 
wm help to distribute the tranin^ to the se<^aphic areas where it is needed. 
This possibility argn^es for acceleration of the secondary school propram* 

2. More specific technical training: also will be needed ; the UNESCO team 
recommended the establishment of Ave special institutes of health, asri* 
culture* home economics* engineering and polytechnics to provide higher 
level intensified training. These institutions could be associated with 
colleges for the respective subjects, but would not offer work of college 
levtjl- Present technical training programs in these fields would be absorbed 
by the inroposed insitut'ons. 

3- Technical training should be - better coordinated, perhaps by the 
Minister of Bducation. Each of the five propoHinl Institutions might be 
administered jointly by the appropriate technicail ministry and the Ministry 
of Education* 

4- Enrollment iu these programs should be controlled by manpower needs, 
and this requires the establishment of a Manpower Board to continuously 
survey and evaluate needs in the labor force. 

5, The UNESCO team noted considerable attrition in some of the present 
programs for training specialised i>ersonnel, but believed this could be 
corrected by consolidation and coordination of the programs, and the 
establishment »f manpower survey facilities as suggested above- 
Finally^ the team recommended a study of the possibilities of mak- 
ing greater use of the Gurkha training and the te rmi n a l training 
facilities of the Indian armies. During the final 6— 12-month training 
period^ the Gurkhas could be advised of manpower needs in Nepal and 
trained for productive life after military retirement. 

There is still a shortage of technically trained personnel in Nepal, 
and this will become more severe unless tne pirogram is expanded. 
One general technical institute is now under construction. Foreign 
scholarships will continue to be used, and eventually, technical colleges 
will be established. But there must be widespread technical and 
vocational education at the secondary level as well. 

^ See Wood uxd Knall, op. cit., p. :$8-e3. 
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At the close of the Rana period (1951), literac> in Nepal was 
estimated to be about two percent of the population. Although there 
had been some efforts as early as 1947 to develop adult education, the 
first serious consideration ctf the problem came in 1953. Late in that 
year. Dr. Frank Laubach, of the World Literacy Foundation, was 
brought to K^thmandu to supervise the preparation of basic literacy 
readers. The National Education Planning Commission in 1954 in- 
cluded adult education in its list of major goals. It stated that adult 
literacy courses were second only to primary education in importance, 
but called for other forms of adult educat ion, as well. It 
recomm<>nded : *^ . 

1. the e»taollslmient of classes in agriculture, homemaking:* amd liandl- 
crafts 

2L the develofHuent of tlie flue and cultural arts 

3. tbe widespread distribution of good literature 

4. the bpoadeninjf of civic kuowledge- 

Ag ^>ecific targets, the Commission suggested the training of 
100,000 new literates by I960, and a program for training 100,000 
per year by 1?65. It also recommended the establishment of other 
adult education classes, village libraries, and village radios — all to be 
available by 1965. 

To support the literacy program, it was agreed that the normal 
school course for primary school teachers would -include sk ill s in 
teaching literacy classes, and that new teachers would be encouraged 
to open literacy classes for the parents of their primary school pupils. 
Teachers who taught evening literacy classes were to i^eceive about 
25 percent additional pay. Materials were to be furnished free. As 
a result of early efforts, basic readers, advanced readers, two series 
of .pamphlets in health and agriculture, and a fortnightly literacy 
newspaper were prepared. Since 1959, additional materials in social 
studies, literature^ and arithmetic have been produced by the 
Sdncational Materials Organization. 

^ See Fmndey, Habadar^ and Wood. op. eit., p. 151— leo. tor the Commlwion's recommen- 
^ ^*4^nm Kor addittonal material on adult education, see Wood and Kn a ll . op. dt,, p. 63-e9. 
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TTie program developed very effectively in many areas of the 
country, but lack of funds curtailed rapid expansion. By 1961, 
slightly less than 50,00C p^ersons had received literacy training in 
some 1,900 classes. Nearly half a million pamphlets, charts, and 
newspapers had been printed, an average of 10 pieces per student* 
I>uring the same period (195^-61) about 150 tillage libraries were 
of>ened. A ^School of the Air'' program was developed for broad- 
casting by the government radio station (the only one in the country) , 
but very few schools had access to receiving sets. 

As pointed out in the previous section, training of specialists in 
health, agricultural, homemaking, and cottage industries was under- 
way by 1954, and these persons carried adult education of various 
types to about 1,000 communities by 1961. They have made an im- 
pressive record in the improvement of village sanitation and malaria 
eradication, in the introduction of newer farming methods, better 
diets, and cleaner homes, and the development of small industries. 

In 1962, considerable imi>etus was given to the development of the 
panchayat, or village council system. Training in civic leadership 
was prov^ided, and the panchayats were asked to take over respon- 
sibility for village improvement, including adult education. 

The UNESCO team in 1962 noted that tiie several programs in 
adult education were being administered by various ministries without 
effective coordination. To correct this, and to permit a more rapid 
development in this area of education, the team recommended the 
establishment of an Adult Education Coordinating Committee, rep- 
resentative of the .various ministries, and the appointment of a Co- 
ordinator of Adult Education to administer the total program- 
Under this arrangement, the Coordinator would be attached to the 
Ministry of Education. 

Adult education is essential to NepaFs economic development- 
While a sound program has been inaugurated, there is a need to 
expand it and effect a better integration of the component parts. 



XI. Summary 

Nepal is a relatively small^ 'developing country lying in tie heart 
of AsisL on the backbone of the Himalayas. Her strategic location 
as a buffer state between ^wo giants, India and China, has dominated 
her history for centuries, and may well determine her future. 

Since Nepal is apparently not well endowed with natural resources, 
the coiuitry!s wealth is found mainly in the capabilities of her people. 
Thus, investment ^in the improvement of human resources — in educa- 
tion — becomes imperative xo the economic growth and political 
development of the nation. 

Heleased from the bondage of autocracy in 1951, Nepal today is 
forging ahead, with the substantial help of foreign aid. Education 
has been accepted as a state responsibility "and a fundamental right 
of each individual. The central government is strengthening its 
administration and supervision of education, while at the same time 
laying the groundwork for the assumption of greater local 
responsibility. 

The expansion of education is, and will be for some time, limited 
by the availability of economic resources. At present, goals and 
targets seem to be more ambitious than foreseeable resources will 
permit. But plans have been carefully laid for universal primary 
education, sound vocationally oriented secondary education, a national 
univer^ty, and widespread adult education. Encouraging progress 
is being made toward these goals. (See appendix B.) 

The educational program that is developing in Nepal has many 
indigenous features ; it suffers less than in many developing countries 
from imported influences. The National Education Planning Com- 
missicHi suggested the program diagramed in appendix C, and educa- 
tional planners today seem to be following this lead, as least for the 
common schools. Universal 5-year primary education is conceived 
as basic training on which further education ci-n be built as needed. 
A 5-year secondary school will offer training in occupational skills 
and preparation for college and technical training. Advanced tech- 
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nical training^ will be available; a national university will provide 
professional training; and extensive adult education will round out 
the program. 

Nepal is not without problems in the field of education. Her 
financial resources are limited and she is heavily dependent upon 
foreign aid. There is some imbalance: for example, secondary and 
adult education lag while higher education exceeds the immediate 
needs; the examination system creates severe wastage at the secondary 
and college levels; technical education is poorly coordinated; there 
is a shortage of teaching materials, and some obsolescence of methods. 
But these problems can be solved if economic aid is continued for 
a few years, until the investment in hunum resources can begin to 
"payoff." 

Some of the problems have been solved : for example, teacher edu- 
cation has been taken to the hinterlands with mobile normal school 
teams; primary school teachers have been trained to teach adult 
literacy classes; learning materials have been improved, eic. Some 
of the pxoblems — e.g., dropouts and wastage, imbalance, lack of funds 
for adequate supervision — may remain for some time, as they have in 
well developed countries. But education is on the march in Nepal; 
the '■vicious circle" in economic development is being broken by 
-.investment in education. 

/ 
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List of Institutions of Higher Eduation in Nepal' 



Name and location 



Year 
founded 



Type 



1959 Poatgraduateonly. 



UNIVEBSITy: 
TkiblMrvanUcimty, 

GdUege of Bdocition, Kithmandu..: 1956 7"- 

^^^^I^M^ S!*"^*' 

College of Music Kithmandu ^ 

LIBERAL ARTS 4 SCIENCE: 

SS'SS.K.to^ •■• 



SanstoitColkgc, Kithmandu.- 

hdmi Kinyt College, Kithmandu 

Nepal National College, Kithmandu 

Durbar College, Kithmandu 

.Patan College, Pitan ••- 

Public Sdenee College, Kathmandu 

Bhaktapur Intennediate College, Bhatgoan.. 
ol Saramti Intennediate College, Kathmandu. 



Ratna Rajya Laxmi College, Kathmandu (Girb)... 
SMfootBoteitttdoftible. ^ 



1948 Degree, poetgraduatc. 

1951 LA. Degree ■ 

1951 LA. Degree (night).. 

1952 LA. Degree ■ 

1954 LA. Degree ■ 

1956 Si. Intermediate-..., 

1959 LA. Intermediate... 

1959 LA. Intermediate... 

1961 LA. Intermediate.... 



I 

\ 

Number 
of staff 



Number of 



32 

8 
27 



260 
181 



14 


.253 


4 


25 


72 


(Li)383 




(Sc.) 64C 




(Com)527 , 


16 


142 


16 


306 


23 


385- 


9 


156 « 


17 


215 


8 


303 


9 


52 


16 


86 


15 
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Appendix A-Cont 

NuiLber 

Year ofstaff Numberof 

Name a&d location founded Type members 'students 



TOTAL.. 



36 ® 



Miliradii Degree College, Dharan W55 LA., Com, Degree 14 107 

Dhiitoti Degree College, Dliai^^ 1955 LA.t)egree -7 36 p 

Moraag College, Biratnagar : 1956 LA, Sc., Com. Degree 26 206 g 

JttikpurT)egrec College, 1958 i LA. Decree 7 141 g 

tekritCoD^Dkam Sansk. Degree 19 168 g 

i^Chainpur.. 1960 LA-Decee 4 22 ^ 



... » 

> THatn- 1960 LA. Degree "4 26 ^ 

MaheadraBiBde8wariCoDege,Rii!biraj 1957 LA., Sc. Degree .<.... 8 74 § 

ThT)laivan Degree College, TaDWD : 1958 LA. Degree..., 10 55 

ShriMBB Shah College, Ghorahi (Dang) 1959 Li Degree 6 6* & 

Sanskrit College, Dang Sansk, Degree o 

PrithiviNarayan Intermediate College, Pokhara 1960 LA., Intermediate 5 26 5 

NiityaDlntenncdiate College, Nepalgunj LA., Sc., Intermediate 12 /90 g 

Kips Bastu Intermediate CollegeVTaulihava LA. Intermediate ^ 

ChDhaaHiDlntermediateCollege,Chuhandada(W€8tNo.3) LA. Intermediate g 

Thakur Ram Degree College, Birgunj \- 1952 LA. Degree 13 85 /g 



M17 »5.m 



JBiBdcBlWCoiBinltteellepdrt. litoado: Ministry olEdootloDHfli^^ ^ 
iDAileditiBOtaTiIlable. 
i^MODpletetotils. 



II. EnrollnMfBt in EdwcoMenol Programs in N* 



Total Enrollment 
TOO^OOO 



««30,000 



soo,ooo 

400,000 



300,000 



200,000 



100,000 



CvCvM Primary Education 

Secondary ^ducat-Ion 

Higher Education 

Adult & Technical 
Education 







* e e • e e 



« e « e e e 
» « e < 
e e e e e 



1^1 



- ^ 1961 1963 



» e 
e « 

» e 
e 4 

e 4 



I e ee m 
e ee e 
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22 
21 
20 
19 

18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 

11 
10 
9 
8 

^ 7 



Chort 111. Proposed Educational Pyramid for Nopal 



Aduif Education for ail 



Higher Educa- 
tion for about 
5% of second— 
ory enroElment 



Jl 



Secondory | 
school for I 
oboul* 20% 
of primary 
scKool 
enrollment 



Technical 
Ed uc of I on 
OS needed 



Primary Education for oil 



Yeor of 
School 
XVII 

XVI 

XV 

XIV 

Xill 

XII 

XI 
X 

IX 
VIII 
Vil 
VI 

V 
IV 

III 

t 



Ad&ptetl from Pandey. Bahadur, and Wood. op. dt.. p. 83. 
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